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FIDDLES AND THE FIDDLE-TRADE. 


No man who is not a fiddler can be fully aware of the 
virtues that reside in a fiddle. To the majority of 
mankind, the thing is but a vibratory machine of thin 
wood, furnished with tightened strings of catgut for 
the production of musical sounds; and the non- 
fiddling portion of the community are apt to entertain 
a derogatory notion both of fiddles and fiddlers, as 
though there were something unaccordant with the 
dignity of human nature in the production of melody 
by shaking the elbow and twiddling the fingers. Not 
that they by any means object to the result produced, 
or refuse to listen to the harmonious combination of 
sounds which horsehair and resin elicit, or refrain at 
all times from responding to the invitation of the 
music by tripping through the mazes of the delightful 
dance: but they wouldn’t be seen to operate them- 
| selves; they could not submit to be themselves the 
| fiddlers. A small section of society—a dismal, dolo- 
| rous, and drab-hearted community—go still further. 
With them, the terms ‘ to play the fiddle’ and ‘to play 
the fool’ are synonymous ; the notes of a fiddle-string 
sound irreligiously in their ears, and they look upon 
| fiddlers as persons in a highly equivocal, not to say 
dangerous position. But the truth is, these people don’t 
know what a fiddle is. I do, and I have therefore the 
| advantage of them. 
I am the owner of a Straduarius which cost me nearly 
| L.200, and is worth more than double the money. I 
have insured it in the ‘ Equitable’ for the sum it cost 
i —I couldn’t rest in my bed till I had done so. How 
| it came into my possession—what risks I ran—what 
i I sacrifices I made to get it—what danger I was in of 
| losing it for ever: these are particulars which I may 
| _Tecord at some future time. At present, I am about 
| to say something of fiddles and the fiddle-trade in 
| general, for the benefit of the world at large and my 
| brother-amateurs (I am not a professional musician) in 
} particular. 
|| All the world—at least all the musical world—knows 
| that the finest fiddles which the art of man has ever 
| achieved, were made by the Cremonese masters 200 
and odd years ago. What all the world does not 


| Amati, Straduarius, and the rest, made but com- 
| paratively few instruments, these have somehow so 
miraculously multiplied since their death, that at the 
present moment, when, according to the ordinary course 
| of things, they ought almost to have vanished from the 
earth, they abound in such prodigious numbers, that 
there is not a dealer in one of the great cities of 


least upon hand to dispose of. I am of opinion that 
this is owing, not so much to the merit of the Cremona 
fiddles, transcendently excellent as most of them are, 
as it is to the existence of a class of men of whom the 
reader knows but little or nothing. It is with the 
great fiddle-makers as with the Raphaels, Titians, Cor- 
reggios, and Rembrandts, in another art ; their works 
are so tremendously in request among the connois- 
seurs, that they have to be manufactured anew to 
meet the demand. It is the credulity and ignorance 
of the collectors which have instigated the forgeries 
in both cases. 

As your connoisseur in art is never a painter, 
though he knows the constituents of megilp, and can 
daub a bolster-looking cloud; so your connoisseur in 
fiddles is never a performer, unless the ability to rasp 
a quadrille or a polka is to entitle him to that desig- 
nation. But the collector of fiddles, it is probable, 
derives as much pleasure from his accumulations as 
his brother of the studios. He gloats over the torso 
of an old instrument, and feels the same raptures on 
contemplating the graceful swell of the ‘ belly,’ as my 
lord-connoisseur does in the presence of an antique 
marble or a Venus of Titian. And as there are rival 
connoisseurs in art who bid and buy franticly against 


one another, so are there rivals in the fiddle-mania 


who do precisely the same thing. One consequence of 
this is, that fiddle-dealing is a snug money-making 
profession, the more pretentious branch of which is 


monopolised in London by a few old stagers, but | 


which is carried on profitably in all the large towns. 
There is, for instance, Old Borax, whom those who 
want him know whereabouts to look for—within the 
shadow of St Martin’s Church. 

Borax makes but little demonstration of his wealth 
in the dingy hole that serves him for a shop, where a 
double-bass, a couple of violoncellos, a tenor or two 
hanging on the walls, and half-a-dozen fiddles, lying 


among a random collection of bows, bridges, coils of || 


catgut, packets of purified resin, and tangled horsehair 
in skeins, serve for the insignia of his profession. But 
Borax never does business in his shop, which is a 
dusty desert from one week’s end to another. His 
warehouse is a private sanctum on the first floor, 


| where you will find him in his easy-chair reading the || 


morning-paper, if he does not happen to be engaged 
with a client. Go to him for a fiddle, or carry him 
a fiddle for his opinion, and you will hardly fail to 
acknowledge that you stand in the presence of a first- 
rate judge. The truth is, that fiddles of all nations, 
disguised and sophisticated as they may be to deceive 
common observers, are naked and self-confessed in his 


} 


Europe who has not always one or two specimens at 


hands. Dust, dirt, varnish, and bees-wax are thrown 
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away upon him; he knows the work of every man, of 
note or of no note, whether English, French, Dutch, 
German, Spaniard, or Italian, who ever sent a fiddle 
into the market, for the last 200 years; and he will 
tell you who is the fabricator of your treasure, and 
the rank he holds in the fiddle-making world, with 
the utmost readiness and urbanity—on payment of his 
fee of one guinea. 

Borax is the pink of politeness, though a bit of a 
martinet after an ancient and punctilious model. If 
you go to select a fiddle from his stock, you may 
escape a lecture of a quarter of an hour by calling it a 
fiddle, and not a violin, which is a word he detests, 
and is apt to excite his wrath. He is never in a hurry 
to sell, and will by no means allow you to conclude a 
bargain until he has put you in complete possession 
of the virtues and the failings, if it have any, of the 
instrument for which you are to pay a round sum. As 
all his fiddles lie packed in sarcophagi, like mummies 
in an Egyptian catacomb, your choice is not perplexed 
by any embarras de richesses ; you see but one master- 
piece at a time, and Borax will take care that you do 
see that, and know all about it, before he shews you 
another. First unlocking the case, he draws the 
instrument tenderly from its bed, grasps it in the true 
critical style with the fingers and thumbs of both hands 
a little above the bridge, turning the scroll towards 
you. Now and then he twangs, with the thumb of 
his left hand, the third or fourth string, by way of 
emphasis to the observations which he feels bound to 
make— instinctively avoiding, however, that part of 
the strings subject to the action of the bow. Giving 
you the name of the maker, he proceeds to enlighten 
you on the peculiar characteristics of his work; then 
he will dilate upon the remarkable features of the 
specimen he holds in his hand—its build, its model, 
the closeness and regularity of the grain of the wood 
of which the belly was fashioned; the neatness, or, 
wanting that, the original style of the purfleing—the 
exqufsite mottling of the back, which is wrought, he 
tells you, ‘ by the cunning hand of nature in the primal 
growth of the tree’—twang. Then he will break out 
into placid exclamations of delight upon the graceful- 
ness of the swell—twang—and the noble rise in the 
centre—twang—and make you pass your hand over it 
to convince yourself; after which, he carefully wipes it 
down with a silk handkerchief. This process superin- 
duces another favourite theme of eulogium—namely, 
the unparalleled hue and tone (of colour) imparted by 
the old Italian varnish—a hue, he is sure to inform 
you, which it is impossible to imitate by any modern 
nostrums—twang. ‘Then he reverts to the subject of a 
fiddle’s indispensables and fittings ; discourses learnedly 


on the carving of scrolls, and the absurd substitution, 
by some of the German makers, of lions’ heads in lieu 


| of them; hinting, by the way, that said makers are 


asses, and that their instruments bray when they should 
speak—twang. ‘Then, touching briefly on the pegs, 
which he prefers unornamented, he will hang linger- 
ingly upon the neck, pronounce authoritatively upon 
the right degree of elevation of the finger-board, and 
the effects of its due adjustment upon the vibration of 
the whole body-harmonic, and, consequently, upon the 
tone. Then, jumping over the bridge, he will animad- 
vert on the tail-piece; after which, entering at the 
8-holes—not without a fervent encomium upon their 
graceful drawing and neatness of cut—twang—he will 


introduce you to the arcanum mysterii, the interior of 
the marvellous fabric—point out to you, as plainly as 
though you were gifted with clairvoyance, the position 
and adaptation of the various linings, the bearings of 

the bass-bar, that essential adjunct to quality of tone 

—twang—and the proper position of the sound-post. 

Lastly, he will shew you, by means of a small hand- 

mirror throwing a gleam of light into its entrails, the 

identical autograph of the immortal maker—Albati, 

Guinarius, or Amati, as it may happen—with the date 

printed in the lean old type, and now scarcely visible 

through the dust of a couple of centuries, ‘ Amati 

Cremone Fecit 1645,’ followed by a manuscript-signa- 

ture in faded ink, which you must take for granted. 

Borax has but one price; and if you do not choose 
to pay it, you must do without the article. The old 
fellow is a true believer, and is accounted the first 
judge in Europe; fiddles travel to him from all parts 
of the continent for his opinion, bringing their fees 
with them; and for every instrument he sells, it is 
likely he pronounces judgment upon a hundred. It is 
rumoured that the greatest master-pieces in being are 
in his possession. 

A dealer of a different stamp is Michael Schnapps, 
well known in the trade, and the profession too, as a 
ravenous fiddle-ogre, who buys and sells everything 
that bears the fiddle shape, from a double-double bass 
to a dancing-master’s pocketable kit. His house is 
one vast warehouse, with fiddles on the walls, fiddles 
on the staircases, and fiddles hanging like stalactites 
from the ceilings. To him the tyros resort when they 
first begin to scrape; he will set them up for ten 
shillings, and swop them up afterwards, step by step, 
to ten or twenty guineas, and to ten times that 
amount if they are rich enough and green enough to 
continue the experiment. Schnapps imports fiddles 
in the rough, under the designation of toys, most of 
which are the productions of his peasant-countrymen 
bordering on the Black Forest; and with these he 
supplies the English provinces and the London toy and 
stationers’ shops. He is, further, a master of the 
fiddle-making craft himself, and so consummate an 
adept in repairing, that nothing short of consuming 
fire can defeat his art. When Pinker, of Norwich, 
had his Cremona smashed all to atoms in a railway 
collision, Schnapps rushed down to the scene of the 
accident, bought the lot of splintered fragments for a | 
couple of pounds, and in a fortnight had restored the 
magnificent Straduarius to its original integrity, and 
cleared 150 guineas by its sale. But Schnapps is 
humbug at bottom—an everlasting copyist and manu- 
facturer of dead masters, Italian, German, and English. 
He has sold more Amatis in his time than Amati 
himself ever made. He knows the secret of the old 
varnish ; he has hidden stores of old wood—planks of 
cherry-tree and mountain-ash centuries old, and worm- 
eaten sounding-boards of defunct harpsichords, and 
reserves of the close-grained pine hoarded for ages. 
He has a miniature printing-press, and a fount of the 
lean-faced long-forgotten type, and a stock of the old 
ribbed paper torn from the fly-leaves of antique folios; 
and, of course, he has always on hand a collection of 
the most wonderful instruments at the most wonderful 
prices, for the professional man or the connoisseur. 

‘You vant to py a pfeedel,’ says Schnapps. ‘I sall 
sell you de pest—dat ish, de pest for de mowny. Vat 
you sall gif for him?’ 
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‘Well, I can go as far as ten guineas,’ says the 


customer. 

*Ten kinnis is goot for von goot pfeedel ; bote besser 
is tventy, tirty, feefty kinnis, or von hunder, look you; 
bote ten kinnis is goot—you sall see.’ 

| Schnapps is all simplicity and candour in his 


post. Hi) dealings. The probability is, however, that his ten- 
and- | guinea fiddle would be fairly purchased at five, and 
, the HM) that you might have been treated to the same article 
bati, J) had you named thirty or forty guineas instead of ten. 
date fm} I once asked Schnapps if he knew wherein lay the 
sible | excellence of the old Italian instruments. 


‘Mein Gott!’ said he, ‘if I don’t, who de teifil does ?’ 
Then he went on to inform me, that it did not lie in 
| any peculiarity in the model, though there was some- 


. | thing in that; nor in the wood of the back, though 
hoose there was something in that; nor in the fine and 
e old regular grain of the pine which formed the belly, 
first though there was something in that; nor in the posi- 
parts (gm) ton of the grain, running precisely parallel with the 
fees | strings, though there was something in that; nor in 
:, :. Me) the sides, nor in the finger-board, nor in the linings, 
sad 18 HM) nor in the bridge, nor in the strings, nor in the waist, 
itis though there was something in all of them; nor yet in 
ig are the putting together, though there was much in that. 
‘Where does it lie, then, Mr Schnapps ?’ 
apps, ‘ Ah, der henker! hang if I know.’ 
as a * Has age much to do with it, think you ?’ 
thing ‘Not moshe. Dere is pad pfeedels two hunder years 
nas | ole as vell as goot vons; and dere is goot pfeedels of 
dey pad models, vitch is made fery pad, and pad pfeedels 
ise 18 TH of de fery pest models, and peautiful made as you sall 
iddies #@} vish to see.’ 
ctites This is the sum-total of the information to be got 
they out of Schnapps on that mysterious subject. On other 
r ten matters, he can pronounce with greater exactness. He 
- step knows every Cremona in private or professional hands 
that in the whole kingdom ; and where the owner bought it, 
if he did buy it ; and what he gave for it, or from whom 
igh to he inherited it, if it came to him as an heir-loom. 
iddles Hi) Of those of them which have passed through his hands, 
ost of ) he has got fac-similes taken in plaster, which serve as 
‘ymen | exemplars for his own manufactures. Upon the death 
se he | of the owner of one of these rarities, Schnapps takes 
yy and care to learn particulars; and if the effects of the 
f the fm) deceased come under the hammer, he starts off to the 
‘te an sale, however distant, where, unless some of his metro- 
. litan rivals in trade have likewise caught the scent, 
—— he has the bidding all his own way, and carries off 
rwich, @) the prize. 
uilway Fiddle-making, as a branch of industry, is not a very 
of the temunerative employment, and those who follow it in 
for a #§| London are but few, and are growing fewer. The 
ed the [| Whole number hardly amounts to half a score; and 
y, and though there are not wanting among them men who 
> isa manufacture excellent instruments, yet the staple 
of their productions is a kind of regulation article 
mane, which does not command a high price, and serves, for 
aglish. HH the most part, to supply the demands of the counties 
Amati §#) and the colonies. The best English instruments, how- 
he old 9) ever, deserve a better character than they bear. Some 
nks of ## of the old provincial makers, needy men, who perform 
worm- @ the entire work with their own hands, have produced 
, and fiddles almost rivalling the old Cremonas in tone, and 
; excelling them in workmanship; and I have seen some 
 88C8 ED few specimens of this class realise by auction fifteen 
of the Hi times the amount paid for their manufacture. The 
he old | inundation of German fiddles, which may be bought 
folios; # new for a few shillings, has swamped the English 
tion of §| makers of cheap instruments, of which there are by 
iderful | this time five times as many in the market as there is 
ar. any occasion for. Hence it is that fiddles meet us 
‘T gall everywhere; they cumber the toyshop; they house 
Vat with the furniture-dealer; they swarm by thousands 


in the pawnbroker’s stores, and block out the light from 


they are raffled at public-houses; and they form an 
item in every auctioneer’s ; 
Meanwhile, the multiplication of rubbish only 
enhances the value of the gold; and a fiddle worthy 
of an applauding verdict from old Borax is more 
difficult of acquisition than ever. So I shall keep my 
Cremona. 


A NEW VIEW OF AN OLD SUBJECT. 


thee think 
There’s livers out of Britain. — 


Crever people have long since been unanimous in 
their opinions respecting the non-existence of animal 
life upon the moon’s surface: be it so; I do not 
presume to question their decision; I have not the 
slightest intention of doing any such thing; but, for 
all that, sitting here in my study, with some books 
scattered about my table, and a globe at my elbow, I 
suppose there could be no great harm if I were to 
indulge in a little train of innocent speculation, sug- 
gested to me, in an idle hour, by sundry waifs and 
strays of miscellaneous reading. 

Countless books have been written, and countless 
discussions held upon this single question of lunar 
population ; professors have had more to say about it 
than about anything else in the circle of the universe : 
they never will let the moon alone; they take the 
altitude of her mountains, the depths of her caverns, 
the breadth of her plains; and, in fact, so worry and 
torment her, that we are constantly reminded of that 
pleasant satire of Lucian’s, in which Luna remonstrates 
with Menippus upon the impertinent curiosity of those 
earthly philosophers who amuse themselves by taking 
her measure as accurately as if they intended to fit her 
with a dress. It must be confessed, that we have treated 
the moon somewhat lightly ; made her the common 
subject of conversation; and expressed our opinions 
upon her very freely. 

What, then, must the men in the moon say about 
us? 

True, this question implies a population in our 
satellite ; but why should we not grant her an imagi- 
nary population for the nonce? Archimedes asked 
but a place to stand, and he would move the world. I 
propose that we stand in the moon and look at it ; that 
is a great deal easier and more amusing. ‘The least 
change in our point of view gives the whole world a 
pictorial air,’ says Ralph Waldo Emerson: ‘turn the 
eyes upside down by looking at the landscape through 
your legs, and how agreeable is the picture, though 
you have seen it any time these twenty years!’ The 
essayist is somewhat of an authority: let us try, then, 
what this change will do for the aspect of our olden 
home. 

We will suppose ourselves standing on a lofty moun- 
tain-summit in that portion of the moon which lies 
between the centre of the hemisphere presented to us 
and the lower edge of the disc. It is a dreary place 
enough ; all around us are piled gigantic peaks, height 
above height, far as the eye can pierce, abrupt, threat- 
ening, and inaccessible: the sides of some sheer down 
to the level plain from heights of 12,000 and 16,000 
feet—mere walls of blank stone, without break or 
slope, and with never a shrub or blade of grass to be 


The plains are broken into horrid pits, and strewn with 
stupendous fallen blocks. 


his windows; they hang on the tobacconist’s walls; 


seen, and not a drop of water anywhere. Some are 
split into deep gullies; some form frowning ravines. | 


It is noonday; the sun shines overhead, and the 
sky is intensely black. We shall not be surprised at 
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this, when we remember that our own blue firmament 
owes its beauty to the reflection of light on air, whilst 
here we have scarcely any sensible atmosphere, and 
no aqueous body of va whatever. For the same 
reason, we find the sunshine less bright, and note that 
it falls more coldly around us; we miss the clouds 
which reflected and dispersed daylight and summer 
warmth over the world we have left. 

Straight before us, midway between the horizon and 
that part of the heavens directly above our heads, we 
perceive a vast and mysterious object—a monster- 
planet faintly illumined, like the moon by daylight, 
and enveloped in a floating veil of many shades. This 
planet is nearly fourteen times larger than our satellite; 
it neither rises nor sets, but remains ever in the same 
station, while it is the firmament which seems to 
revolve behind it. More wonderful, however, than its 
size, its nearness, or any other of its attributes, is the 
floating veil of which I have just spoken. It is inter- 
spersed with dark spots, and with moving tracts of 
light ; these are constantly being developed, changing, 
and disappearing, as if some effervescent matter, more 
luminous than the rest, kept rising from the under- 
current of the liquid mass, and sailing on the surface. 
Yonder, as the sun begins slowly to sink, this veil 
looks as if in places it were touched with fire; in 
others, it seems to be rent violently asunder, and 
reveals some inner substance, which is quickly hidden 
again by the closing of the apertures. 

This extraordinary and gigantic object is called the 
Earth; it is a planet, and learned selenites are of 
opinion that it is uninhabited. ‘The earth,’ say they, 
*is the most unstable of planets—the world of revolu- 
tions. It seems to consist of some troubled matter. One 
sees there nothing but storm, confusion, and change ; 
and it would by no means surprise us if, some day, 
we were to behold its utter destruction. It is pretended 


| that there are inhabitants on yonder globe ; but, if so, 
on what part of it could they exist? On the solid 
element of the star, which we perceive through the 
rendings of the outer veil? Absurd! There they 
would be crushed, drowned, stifled by that outer ele- 


ment which weighs upon it in every direction. Think 
you that the small quantity of our pure, untroubled 
ether which reaches them through its openings, would 
suffice to support life? And would they not at 
every instant be liable to be torn ftom the earth’s 
surface, and whirled away by these raging winds and 
vapours, that are scarcely ever seen to subside or clear 
away? Or is it to be supposed that they have their 
abode in the outer element itself? There, it is true, 
they could breath the celestial ether; but how trust 
themselves to so turbulent and uncertain a support— 
a substance scarcely to be called a substance, traversed 
by electric fire, and opening constantly in such a 
manner as to precipitate them upon the solid nucleus 
beneath? In short, a few moments of consideration 
are sufficient to convince any reasonable person that, 
although the earth is a vast and marvellous planet, it 
is totally unfitted for human habitation.’ 

These arguments are feasible enough. I listen to 
them with the utmost attention, and could almost 
allow myself to be convinced by them, were it not that 
I am myself a denizen of that misunderstood planet. 
At the same time, I acknowledge that no appearance is 
more likely to imbue the selenites with false notions 
than these white and luminous phenomena which 
encircle our globe. Their forms are infinite, and vary 
perpetually. They are thrown into relief against the 
darker terrestrial nucleus. A white spot first appears ; 
it increases in volume even as we look upon it; it 
spreads rapidly over a vast extent of surface, takes a 
thousand fantastic forms, is suddenly rent into thin 
and semi-transparent fragments, which catch up every 
| opal tint of sunlight; and presently it disperses and is 
| lost, like the fairy mirage of Morgana. 


Again, long streaks of light and shade, running at 
right angles to the earth’s axis, and similar in effect to 
those belts which are observable on some others of the 
planets, give a yet stranger aspect to ourglobe. These 
are composed of masses of vapour, borne along in the 
current of trade and other winds. They take ‘their 
course from the north-east to the south-west, form 
long trains of light, which shew more vividly in contrast 
with the darker expanse of ocean across which they are 
carried. Nor are these the only winds whose track is 
visible from our observatory in the moon; we can 
readily distinguish the luminous vapours driven along 
by the tropical winds, by the monsoons of the Indian 
Ocean, by the polar winds which travel towards tempe- 
rate climes. The action of these is, however, always || 
subordinate to the elevation of the atmospheric tem- 
perature. 

Let us turn to another of the many phenomena 
presented by this curious and interesting planet. At | 
each of the poles, we perceive two vast and glittering 
patches of white, which vary periodically in size, and 
return to their original relative dimensions after about 
365 revolutions of the globe. In proportion as the 
white tract on the one pole diminishes, that on the 
opposite pole becomes increased; so that one seems 
to gain what the other loses, and vice verséd. At the 
same time, there is never an equal space remaining 
between these two extremes; for the white covering 
upon the southern pole is always more considerable 
than that of the northern. 

Seeing one of these decrease during six of our months, 
while the other enlarges in proportion, is a source of | 
infinite wonder to the learned selenites; but we have | 
no difficulty in pronouncing it to be the effect of | 
summer and winter on the polar snows. Mars pre- | 
sents exactly the same phenomenon; and as to the 
different extent of the glacial districts belonging to the || 
two poles, it is accounted for by the fact, that our | 
mean temperature is higher than that of the southern | 
hemisphere. 

By this time, the sun has attained the verge of our | 
lunar horizon, and night is coming on—night and an | 
icebound silence, which is more terrible than the 
raging of our wildest storms; for here is neither |§ 
atmospheric vibration, nor water, nor any vehicle by | 
which sound may be conveyed. 

Hours have glided away unnoticed as we stood up || 
here, reader, with our eyes fixed on yonder earth. The | 
sun sets behind us, and the great moon begins to cast || 
a glorious light upon our barren landscape—a light || 
fourteen times more intense than moonlight on the 
earth; and the earth is full to us; by which we may 
conclude that the moon is new to the earth. 

Enveloped as it generally is with a cloud-veil, the 
earth can seldom be seen to great advantage, and never 
quite divested of that troublesome element which 
alone debars the lunar astronomer from embracing at 
one coup d’ail the half of our globe, with all those 
permanent varieties of shadows and light which mark 
the geography of its surface. If ever it were so to be 
unveiled, the inhabitants of our satellite would enjoy 
the most magnificent map which it is possible to 
imagine, with its dimensione thirteen times exceeding 
those of our full-moon. 

But stay—we have already consented to create a 
lunar population, and to suppose ourselves actually 
transported to a mountain-peak in moon-land. Why 
can we not go a step further, and imagine a clear and || 
cloudless sky? Nothing easier. See! even as I speak, 
the vapours roll away; the belts become wavering, 
broken, and irregular; presently every mist has 
shrunk and vanished, as the soil from our breathing 
leaves the surface of a mirror, and the gracious earth, 
more radiant than before, sheds a flood of unimpeded 
light on all around. 

Now we can contemplate the outlines of isles and 
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archipelagoes familiar to us only on our artificial 
globes, trace the beds of oceans, follow the boundaries 
of great. continents, and contrast the dimensions and 
figures of those spots which we know to be the seats 
either of civilisation or abject barbarism. We can also 
observe the alternations of light and shadow, as they 
distinguish lofty elevations from deep valleys, recognise 
the polar wastes and the eternal snows of our moun- 
tain-ranges, and discover many regions by the colour 
which is proper to their physical conformation. 

Lambert (of Berlin) suggested that the earth, seen 
from the planets, presents a greenish tone of colour, in 
the same way that Mars appears ruddy. Perhaps the 
illustrious professor ascribed the general tint of our 
globe to that of the ocean, which covers a large portion 
of its surface. If all our continents were, like South 
America, chiefly clad in virgin forests, this might 
perhaps be the case ; but, to go no further than North 
America, we find elsewhere immense solitudes almost 
bare of vegetation, and utterly powerless to reflect 
any other than the tawny hues of sandy plain and 
gravelly clay. On the 14th February 1774, Lambert 
recorded, amongst other observations, an olive tint 
reflected from the earth upon the lunar surface ; but I 
do not remember to have read of any similar appearance 
either before or since, nor ever to have heard the 
former suggestion treated as anything better than an 
idle speculation. 

But see! yonder elongated spot, turning from us to 
the right of the planet, is the southern extremity of the 
New World; and standing in tiny relief against the 
sky, marked by a long line of shadows alternated with 
streaks of light, we behold the lofty summits of the 
Cordilleras or Andes. Here and there are seen points 
of intense whiteness; and in some places, glancing spots 
which seem to go in and out like stars, and which we 
recognise for the burning volcanoes, 18,000 and 19,000 


|| feet in height, described by Humboldt. 


Slowly, but perceptibly, these keep withdrawing, and 
with them the circle of antarctic snows; and now, on 
the opposite side, an immense obscure stain, greenish 
in part, and in part reflecting the blue of the terrestrial 


|| atmosphere, comes into sight, and continues during 
|| some hours to spread itself over nearly all the disc of the 


earth. This greenish hue differs considerably from the 
lighter green prevailing over the triangular spot which 
we pronounced to be the southern division of America. 
Southwards, it spreads over all we can see of the 
planetary disc, and is interspersed with a multitude of 
small gray spots. It is the great Pacific, sown with 
islands. The arrival of two gray spots so close, that 
at this distance they look like one long one, precedes 
the development of a vast mark which is chiefly green, 
but shaded with many colours. The two long spots 
are the islands of New Zealand; and the larger mark 
is the continent of Australia, with its fertile table- 
!| lands and wooded terraces. To the north of Australia, 
a crowd of greenish spots, of every shape and size, 
are known at once for the islands of New Guinea, 
Borneo, Java, Sumatra, the Moluccas, Philippine, 
and others, which constitute the archipelagoes of the 
Asiatic coast. 

It is now some time since we have perceived, towards 
the north, and not far from the circle of arctic snows 
|| which now appears at the top, a grayish stain upon 
the ocean, which spreads itself round by the west, and 
descends almost to the earth’s equator. The sides of 
this spot are jagged and irregular, and present a thou- 
sand aspects. This is the continent of Asia, and the 
most easterly frontier of the Old World. The colour 
of Asia is far from being uniform; and the more it 
comes round in the revolution of the planet, the more 
gigantic, the more varied, and the more remarkable 
does it appear. Northwards, it is gray and cold in 
tone, and seems almost to meet the circuit of the polar 


dead and dreary plains of marsh-land, and moss, and 
frozen mud, whose brief three months of summer yield 
scarcely sufficient grain to supply the wretched inhabi- 
tants with winter-store. All the centre of the great 
continent, as it enters more fully into our field of 
vision, is occupied by a far-spreading tract of glittering 
white, which seems, as it were, to be framed between 
two long chains of high mountains, and which prolongs 
itself from the south-west to the north-east, like a silver 
zone, across all the width of the Asiatic hemisphere. 
These mountains are the ranges of the Yablonoi, the 
Altai, and the Himalaya; and the silver zone is that 
weary line of solitude and sand which commences with 
the Great Desert of Gobi, occupies all the central 
plateau of Upper Asia, extends through Cabool and 
Persia, and terminates with the arid deserts of Arabia. 
Even the gigantic deserts of Nubia, Libya, and Sahara, 
which reach across the whole of Northern Africa, would 
seem to be but a continuation of the rest. 

Thus is the Old World divided into two almost equal 
parts by a radiant belt of sand, which throws back the 
splendour of the sun, and shines, like a terrestrial 
Milky-way, across the surface of our planet. 

Just beneath the sandy regions, lies a very noticeable 
part of the continent of Asia. Bounded on one side 
by the mountains, and on the other by the sea, it 
shews a pale-green tint, and comprises the magnificent 
countries of China, India, Burmah, Mongolia, and 
Tibet. 

Now, these are slowly disappearing, and the stu- 
pendous bulk of Africa occupies the centre of the 
hemisphere. The north pole inclines almost out of 
sight at the top; the south pole, with half its circle of 
snows, is visible at the lower extremity of the planet. 
All around the angle of Southern Africa—terminated 
by the Cape of Good Hope—leaning far to the right, 
sweeping round to the left, and extending in the 
latter direction up the whole length of the globe— 
literally from pole to pole—lies the great dark ocean 
again, ‘like a green serpent round about the world.’ 

High above the deserts of Africa, and verging towards 
the arctic districts, we distinguish a little straggling 
spot, fantastically broken in form, and divided from 
the great continent by a band of sea undecided in 
colour, and varying from gray to green. This strip 
of water is the Mediterranean; and that little spot, 
which seems to be remarkable only for its ragged and 
bizarre outline, is our Europe, which, despite its insig- 
nificant appearance, is the seat of every art, the centre 
of all commerce, and the lawgiver of the world. 

And here we have arrived at the extreme western 
limit of the Old World. Day is once more breaking 
over the sullen landscape in which we are standing; 
and, as the great moon pales before the rising sup, 
Europe gradually sinks away from our sight; Africa 
disappears ; the great ocean alone fills all the scene; 
and just as the shores of America begin to encroach 
upon the western wastes of the Atlantic, the long- 
absent vapours re-assemble; the belts of cloud gather 
together, and form themselves across the disc of the 
planet; seas and continents, islands and silver deserts, 
are once more enveloped in the mystic veil, or appear 
only at intervals, and in so fragmentary a manner as 
to render all recognition inaccurate ; the phenomena of 
storm and confusion begin afresh, and the world-map 
is closed for ever from our sight. 

We have ended at the point from which we began, 
and in twelve hours have traversed every portion of 
the globe. In twelve hours, we have passed through 
every extreme of climate—have crossed unscathed the 
hot sands of the tropics—penetrated safely to the 
untrodden wilds of Central Africa—threaded the 
tangled jungles of Hindostan—and beheld the whole 
extent of those polar regions which have cost the lives 
of too many among the bravest and best of our geo- 


regions; this is the district of Siberian steppes, those 


graphical investigators. Certainly we have seen such 
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& sight as we never saw before in any twelve hours, 
consecutive or otherwise. 

But it is cold up here. What say you, fellow- 
traveller, is it not time that we return to the earth? 


THE TABLE-GOSSIP OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 


Tue present age cannot be called an age of conver- 
sationists. There is enough of speaking, it may be, 
on most subjects; but those who have anything either 
wise or witty to give us, take to paper and the lecture- 
rooms. versaziones are distinguished for anything 
but conversation, and either there are few men capable 
of talking cleverly at our tables, or such men reserve 
their clever things for more profitable uses. The time 
was when people went to dinner-parties simply to hear 
certain great talkers; now, a free conversational style 
is rare even in our literature. Books of ‘table-talk’ 
may therefore be said to be things of the past, and the 
recently published Recollections of the Table-talk of 
Samuel Rogers, the poet, is scarcely an exception; for 
it has really more to do with men of the past than 
of the present, and the book is a book of gossip 
rather than anything else. Our ideas of table-talk, 
as the term has usually been applied, have been formed 
upon-the recorded sayings of men whose conversation 
was made up of original and striking thoughts, rather 
than of anecdotes. Rogers, on the contrary, was a 
man of reminiscences; and almost all that is good in 
the ‘ Recollections’ of his talk partakes of the character 
of gossip, and is, so to speak, given at second-hand. 
Rogers was not so much a conversationist as a retailer 
of the good things said by men of livelier wit, and 
much greater originality, with whom he had been on 
terms of familiar friendship. Still, his talk is table- 


| talk, in the literal sense of the term; for most of the 
| anecdotes, personal traits, opinions, and bon mots, were 


told or said at his own table either by his guests or to 
his guests. So many notable persons had sat with him 
in their day around his ‘mahogany-tree,’ his repute 
as a man of taste and good living, not to speak of his 
literary character, enabled him to associate with society 
at once so varied and so distinguished, that he had 


| ample opportunities of hearing some of the best talkers 


in England in their happiest moods; and his recol- 
lections of them could not fail to interest those who 
only knew of them from books, and thought of them 
as men of a by-gone day. His range of topics was 
remarkable, for his reminiscences extended to a time 


far beyond the recollection of most of his later con- | 
temporaries; it almost seemed, in short, as if Time, | something more even of the great doctor himself; for 
while it swept away all those who had been the friends | Rogers had so strong a desire to see him, and submit to 
of his early and middle life, had passed him over, or | him some of his juvenile poetry, that, accompanied by || 
left him to make us better acquainted with the past. his friend Maltby, he proceeded to the lexicographer’s | 
Apart from the reverence which is due to old age, and | house in Bolt Court, and actually had his hand upon |} 
the weight which we attach to the wisdom which only | the knocker, when his courage failed him. It would 
sometimes belongs to it, there is a peculiar fascination | have been very agreeable to us to have known how 
in the conversation, however meagre, of a man who | Johnson received the youthfal poet, and to have had 


head of the table at which they sat, had seen Garrick 
play; had gone to in a cocked-hat, with a 
lady who sat on a stool placed in the bottom of the 
coach, the height of her head-dress preventing her from 
occupying the regular seat; nay, who had even stood 
and looked up at the head of one of the rebels of 
the ’45 as it withered and blackened on Temple Bar, 
That Rogers had lived to tell of having done and seen 
things like these, was sufficient to render his conversa- 
tion interesting; but his intimate personal knowledge 
of, association with, and readiness to talk about notable 
men who had lived two generations before any of those 
who listened to him, made it still more so. To such 
listeners, the breakfast-table of Samuel Rogers was 
something like a magic-mirror, in which the forms of 
the great ones long departed were reflected; and not 
only their forms, but their habits and conversation, 
Living a comfortable and comparatively uneventful 
life himself, the literary Nestor could not obtrude his 
own concerns so as to diminish the interest of his 
recollections of others; and even the former were worth 
hearing about, suggestive as they were of obsolete 
usages, and for the sake of a certain relative value. 
Extending as it does over nearly a century, Rogers’s 
table-talk embraces, as we have said, a great variety 
of topics; but as not a few of the stories he told have 
been told before, and as some of his recollections must 
be set down as so much garrulous twaddle, an idea of 
it may be best given by taking it and the subjects to 
which it relates in the order of time. Although the 
aged poet’s reminiscences do not all belong to the | 
pleasures of memory, several of the personal traits | 
with which he entertained the men of the present | 
generation being given rather at the expense of a | 
respect for those of the past, still much of his gossip 
does carry us pleasantly back to the old times, and 
gives us lively illustrations of things gone by. We 
do not of course allude to his mention of having seen, 
when a lad, ‘a whole cartful of young girls on their 
way to be executed at Tyburn, for being concerned in 
the burning of houses during Lord George Gordon’s 
riots.’ Such a recollection as this does not do much to 
enhance our ideas of the wisdom and humanity of our 


the poet to the sale of Dr Johnson’s books, and to 
meet there a very old man, ‘with the flesh of his face 
looking like parchment,’ who was a beau in Pope's 
days, and who ‘had shot snipes in Conduit Street ;’ 
that ancient personage being none other than Pope’s 
General Oglethorpe. We narrowly miss knowing 


| has lived in the world as Rogers did for nearly a hundred | from the latter some additions, however slight, to the 


years, and can narrate, as having been an eye-witness | Boswellian gossip. Boswell, on being afterwards told 
of them, events which seemed to us so very remote | of Rogers's timidity, expressed his regret that it should 


even in our boyhood. 

We shall never forget the account given us, some 
twenty years ago, of the Battle of Prestonpans by an 
old man who saw it from the outside stair of his 


| 


have prevented the latter from seeing Johnson, who 
would, he thought, have received him ‘ with all kind- 
ness.’ Probably, Rogers thought otherwise; at least, he 


ancestors, and we gladly turn from it to accompany 
| 
did not himself entertain a very high opinion of * 


father’s house, and had to take refuge within doors youthful effusions, for the editor of the Table-talk saw 
to escape the bullets that began to whistle about him | him destroy with very little regret the manuscript of 
as the fugitive troops fled from the field. There is | an operatic drama which seems to have been written 


something almost approaching to a superstitious inte- 
rest excited by the vivd-voce narratives of such persons; 
and this had a good deal to do with the gossip with 
which Rogers entertained his later circles of guests. 
Those who listened to it did not always think, 
perhaps, of his advanced life, and the changes which 


a very few years produce; they only thought of the | Piozzi, who, as Mrs Thrale, will ever be connected 
singular tance, that a living man, sitting at the|in our minds with some of the most agreeable 


| 


sometime after his hand had been on-Johnson’s knocker. 
But although he had not the courage to venture further 
than the door-step of the house in Bolt Court, Rogers 
met several persons who had been familiar visitors 
there. The most memorable day of his life, in his 
opinion, was that on which he took coffee with Mrs 
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recollections of Johnson. This lady was then living at 
Edinburgh, which Rogers visited in early life, dropping 
in upon Adam Smith while he was eating strawberries 
to breakfast; calling upon Robertson the historian; 
going to hear him and Blair preach; and making the 
acquaintance of Henry Mackenzie, with whom he 
afterwards corresponded, but found his letters not at 
all such as he had expected the author of Julia de 
Roubigné to write. It was about this time, we imagine, 
that Rogers was within thirty miles of Dumfries, but, 
greatly to his subsequent regret, did not go to see 
Robert Burns, who had then, perhaps, paid his final 
visit to Edinburgh, and was sending George Thomson 
his immortal songs. Mere chance might have brought 
him into the society of our great poet. The persons 
with whom he chiefly associated while in Edinburgh, 
were those in whose company he would have been 
most likely to meet Burns, whose Cotter’s Saturday 
Night he long afterwards pronounced to be ‘ the finest 
pastoral in any language.’ 

Of other two of Dr Johnson’s circle we have a 
pleasant glimpse. ‘I was present,’ says the gossiping 
chronicler, ‘ when Sir Joshua Reynolds delivered his 
last lecture at the Royal Academy. On entering the 
room, I found that a semicircle of chairs, immediately 
in front of the pulpit, was reserved for persons of dis- 
tinction, being labelled “ Mr Burke,” “Mr Boswell,” 
&c. &c..... As Reynolds descended from the rostrum, 
Burke went up to him, took his hand, and said: 

The angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 

So charming left his voice, that he awhile 

Thought him still speaking, still stood fixed to hear.’ 


We pass from the lecture-room to the senate, and 
the political circles in which Sheridan, Pitt, and Fox 
were the more notable figures. Of Sheridan and Fox, 
we have many pleasing reminiscences. Rogers’s poli- 
tical leanings—and they were only slight leanings— 
led him into the society of the Whigs much more 
frequently than into that of Pitt and his allies, of 
whom we have only second-hand stories, some of which 
are not very probable. He was to the last a good 
friend and an ardent admirer of Sheridan ; considering 
him ‘a great artist,’ and, in support of that opinion, 
quoting certain lines from one of his works, in which 
few save Rogers, we believe, have ever seen any very 
high artistic excellence. The quotation is very much 
in the table-talker’s own style, however; and that 
circumstance may in some measure account for the 
opinion expressed regarding it. 

Of Fox, several fine personal traits ate given. We 
are told how he consoled himself for his heavy losses 
at play by sitting down quietly to read Greek, when 
some thought he had gone to commit suicide; and 
how, on being importuned by one of his bond-creditors, 
after winning L.8000, he declared that he must first 
discharge his debts of honour; but the creditor having 
placed his demand in that category, by destroying the 
bond, he paid the debt immediately. More pleasing 
than this freak—for such we take it to have been— 
are the recollections of Fox’s domestic life when living 
at St Anne’s Hill—of how he delighted in rural occu- 
pations and rural prospects—how he would break off 
from a criticism on Homer to look after the pigs—of 
his good-hearted simplicity in allowing a pickpocket to 
swindle him out of a guinea on the plea of having been 
driven into crime by starvation, and to rob him of his 
watch afterwards—of how Lady Holland announced 
his death by walking through the room in which friends 
were assembled ‘with an apron thrown over her head’ 
—and how Sir Robert Adair burst into tears when 
shewn, long afterwards, the room in which he died. 
From these, and similar slight but pleasing recollec- 
tions, we obtain an idea of how much Fox was beloved, 
and, in spite of all his infirmities, how lovable he was. 


celebrities, cost him more than he calculated on, for 
Dr Burney tells us that he was blackballed at the club 
chiefly, if not solely, on account of his political connec- 
tions. This the doctor seemed to take a good deal to 
heart, for Rogers was very desirous of being elected, 
and was generally regarded as a person who would not 
intentionally have given offence to any one. The poet 
found ample consolation for his disappointment, how- 
ever, in the society of men who were either rising or 
had risen into world-wide fame. We find him meeting 
with Nelson, of whose kindness of heart he formed a 
high opinion, and whom he had seen ‘spin a tee-totum 
with his one hand a whole evening for the amusement 
of some children.’ Lady Hamilton, too, he frequently 
visited ; and excited her to such a degree by the inte- 
rest he seemed to take in a handkerchief which Nelson 
had worn at Trafalgar, that she threw her arms about 
his neck and kissed him. Whether the poet’s interest 
extended to the lady herself in her neglect and poverty, 
we are not aware; but we are told that ‘Lord Stowell 
never rested till he procured for her a small pension 
from government.’ In still higher society, convention- 
ally speaking, Rogers occasionally mingled. He several 
times dined at Oatlands with the Duke and Duchess 
of York; heard from the former an account of how 
he and his brother, the Prince of Wales, were stopped 
in the streets of London, and robbed of their purses 
by footpads ; and tells us how, on the duchess whisper- 
ing into the ear of Monk Lewis something so affecting 
as to bring tears into his eyes—that gentleman 
giving as the reason that she had spoken so kindly 
to him—one of the *guests said: ‘My dear fellow, 
pray don’t cry: I daresay she didn’t mean it. Of 
Erskine, we have one pleasantly wicked thing. His 
lordship had an unfortunate habit of buying stock 
when it was high, and selling it when it was low; he 
was, therefore, sometimes scarcely in a position to be 
just to his creditors, not to speak of being generous to 
others. Accordingly, when he had to reply to letters 
soliciting subscriptions, he ‘always ’—it is said, but 
we hope not always—wrote as follows :—‘ Sir, I feel 
much honoured by your application to me, and beg to 
subscribe ’—here the reader had to turn over the leaf 
—‘ myself your very obedient servant.’ This reminds 
us of a deceased peer, who, when accosted in the 
street by importunate beggars of the more genteel 
order, wrote the name of one of the most short-tem- 
pered of his friends upon a slip of paper, and handed 
it to the applicant, who, of course, on presenting it 
made a narrow escape of being kicked down stairs. A 
story equally good is told by Rogers of another learned 


however, his lordship’s toes came in contact with the 
forbidden article, and it was speedily thrown out at 
the carriage-window, the enraged judge calling on the 
coachman to drive on. The box was left by the way- 
side; but when his lordship began to prepare himself 
for going upon the bench, he found that he had 
deprived himself of an important part of his judicial 
costume—the obnoxious bandbox being his own wig- 
box with the wig in it. 

As we come down to more recent times, we find 
anecdotes, bon mots, and opinions of Sydney Smith, 
Scott, Moore, and others of the later Holland House 
celebrities ; all of whom were also frequent guests at 
Rogers’s table. The room in which they met is dis- 
mantled now, and its artistic treasures will erelong be 
scattered ; but the poet-connoisseur was justly proud 
of it. In order that his pictures might be well seen, 
he had candles placed high up all round it; and on 
Sydney being asked how he liked the plan, the answer 
was: ‘Not at all. Above, there is a blaze of light; 


‘3 intimacy with Fox, and other Whig 


and below, nothing but darkness and gnashing of 


lord—Lord Ellenborough— who, on being asked by his | 
lady to allow her to accompany him on the circuit, | 
made a stipulation that none of her bandboxes should | 
be put into the carriage. During the first day’s journey, 
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teeth.’ etbeemntils 6 Gnatiy enna 
dream that there were thirty-nine Muses and 

y nine Articles—a dream which quite confused him ; 
and his reason for believing in the succession 
—a certain bishop being so very like Judas. 

In books which ante only the fragments of a man’s 
familiar conversations, a mere selection of his opinions, 
there is always a danger of his views being incom- 
pletely stated, if not misconstrued. An opinion given 
at one time may have been considerably modified or 
qualified at another; it may even have been in effect 
retracted, yet the reader is allowed to derive his 
impression from the opinion as originally given with- 
out regard to attendant circumstances. Rogers often 
had occasion to revise the estimate he had previously 
formed of some of his contemporaries; but in the Reco/- 
lections of his table-talk, some of these are given so 
directly, that we are led to believe that he had not 
seen cause to change them. ‘Thus, there are several of 
his remarks from which we cannot help concluding that 
the author of the Pleasures of Memory had but a poor 
opinion of the author of the Pleasures of Hope. True, 
he said that ‘ some of Campbell’s lyrics will never die, 
and he quoted lines from Gertrude of Wyoming, which 
he considered exquisite; but, he added, that there were 
passages in that poem ‘monstrously incorrect,’ and 
assured his hearers that Wordsworth pronounced 
others in the Pleasures of Hope to be ‘sheer nonsense— 
nothing more than poetical indigestion.’ He related 
that, on one occasion, Professor Wilson contended 
very stoutly for the grandeur of a certain passage 
oy the Pleasures of Hope, but that, on being asked 

the meaning of it, the professor dashed down the 
book, and declared he could not tell. Another remark 
of Rogers’s about Campbell must be taken as either 
very simple or very unfeeling: we incline to give it 
the latter character. ‘Madame de Staél one day said 
to me: “ How sorry I am for Campbell; his poverty so 
unsettles his mind, that he cannot write.” I replied: 
“Why does he not take the situation of a clerk ?— 
he could then compose verses at his leisure hours.”’ 
He adds: ‘This answer was considered very cruel.’ 
No doubt, Rogers either meant it to be very cruel 
or very prudent. Campbell could not afford to take 
nine years to one poem, as Rogers did, writing no 
more than four lines in a day; but the rich banker 
might have had something better to say about the 
poor poet than that he should become a clerk. In 
spite of all this, however, it is well we should remem- 
ber that it was the rich banker who lent Campbell 
1.500 to purchase a share in the Metropolitan. 

Of Byron, Rogers at first had no great opinion. He 
thought Childe Harold ‘would never please the public;’ 
and when he found that it did, he said the poet’s rank 
and his youth had ‘made the world stark mad’ about 
it. Byron he represented in the light of an eccentric, 
or rather an affected personage; and there is at least 
one anecdote he told about him which should not have 
been told, or at least not printed. It was at the house 
of Rogers that Byron first met Moore, and on that 
occasion the noble poet would not eat of any of the 
dishes on the table. 
mutton, not even wine, he declared; 
ingly dined upon potatoes and vinegar. 


and he accord- 
This his host 


believed to be nothing but affectation ; for he learned | 


that, after leaving his house, Byron had partaken 
heartily of a meat supper. That he did so, however, 
will scarcely be accepted as a proof of his wilfulness at 
dinner-time. Byron was a great supper-eater. Long 
before the days when gin-and-water was his hippocrene, 
he would return home from a late supper, and write 
sixty or eighty verses of the poem in the composition 
of which he might happen to be engaged. Rogers 
complained that neither Byron nor Scott had any 
feeling for the fine arts; and it is related as an evidence 
of this, that the former sat down in a corner of the 


‘He never took soup,’ fish, | 


Pitti Palace, and replied to the raptures of the poet- 
connoisseur by reciting the well-known recipe for 
making a cognoscente from the Vicar of Wi 
Childe Harold however, affords sufficient. evidence of 
its author’s appreciation of art, or at least his power to 
describe its most glorious triumphs. There is nothing 
in Rogers’s Jialy, we think, to compare with the 
descriptions of the ‘ god of the unerring bow’ and ‘ the 
statue that enchants the world.’ 

We may here introduce a fragment of a conversation 
which we ourselves had with Rogers, regarding Byron, 
in 1845. We transcribe it literatim from the note-book 
in which we took it down at the time. Byron had 
practical benevolence to a remarkable degree in certain 
peculiar cases. Mr Rogers, calling upon him in his 
bachelor-days, was answered at the door by a wretched- 
looking old woman, of extreme ugliness, which struck 
him so much, that he asked Byron how he kept such a 
dreadful hag about him. Byron answered that, being 
prostrated by illness in a house where he lodged, he had 
been tended with extraordinary kindness and assiduity 
by this old creature, who was there in the position of an 
inferior servant. He had consequently taken her into 
his own service, and resolved never to part with her. 
Afterwards, when Byron was married, and living in a 
handsome house, Rogers found the old woman raised 
to a confidential situation in the establishment, and 
very smartly dressed. Ultimately, Byron pensioned 
her. Our remark on the story will, we fear, appear 
rather ungracious, but the circumstance certainly does 
strike us as a trait more allied to the egotistic than 
the generous character. 

It is well known that it was Rogers who was mainly 
instrumental in reconciling Moore and Jeffrey, and 
in the Table-talk the oft-told story of the duel is 
repeated with no important additions to it. As we 
approach our own day, we find the interest of the talk 
begin to flag; and, unless further ‘recollections’ of it 
are to be given to the public, we may conclude that 
in later times it consisted chiefly of those reminiscences 
of which we have given an outline. There are, it is 
true, one or two notable things told of the Duke of 
Wellington ; for the gentleman who had in his youth 
seen Marie-Antoinette dance in the Tuileries, outlived 
even the ‘Iron Duke.’ Of Wellington’s perfect coolness 


on the most trying occasions, Colonel Gurwood gave | 
He was in great danger of | 


Rogers this instance. 
being drowned at sea. It was bedtime when the 
captain of the vessel came to him and said: ‘It will 
soon be all over with us.’ ‘ Very well,’ answered the 
duke ; ‘then I shall not take off my boots.’ We do 
not remember to have seen anything equal to this as 
an illustration of the great soldier’s self-possession. 
Of his opinions, one is worth giving; he said: ‘I have 
found that raw troops, however inferior to the old 
ones in maneuvring, are far superior to them in down- 
right hard fighting with the enemy; at Waterloo, the 
young ensigns and lieutenants who had never before 
seen a battle, rushed to meet death as if they had been 
playing at cricket.’ The duke, without doubt, knew 
that this was to be accounted for on the consideration 
of the excitement produced by the dreadful game of 
war in the minds of those who had not before looked 
upon its terrible realities. 

Appended to the Table-talk of Rogers, a variety of 
anecdotes are given under the title of Porsoniana. 
They were communicated to the editor, Mr Dyce, 
by Mr Maltby, the intimate friend of Rogers and of 
Porson; but they do little more than present us with 
a picture of the renowned ‘Grecian’ as the victim 
of intemperance. They are, for the most part, of a 
sadly depreciatory character, and fail to give us such 
an idea as we should wish to entertain of Porson. 
Our remarks may, therefore, be fitly closed with a 
few references to Rogers himself, of whose habits of 
composition and general disposition a little more may 
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be said. His first poem was published in 1786; it 
was written while he was in his teens; and he paid the 

blisher L.30 to save him from being a loser by it. 
The illustration of his last work, Jtaly, is said to 
have cost L.10,000; and a more magnificent book 
has never perhaps been published. The composition 
of that poem occupied its author sixteen years; he 
was engaged on the Pleasures of Memory nine years, 
and on Human Life nearly the same length of time. 
He was a great admircr of Gray, and carried a copy 
of his works in his pocket until he could repeat them 
all. Scott’s poetry was ‘too carelessly written’ to 
suit his taste; and for the sonnets of Shakspeare, 
he had no admiration whatever. Living the life of 
a man of affluence, taste, and celebrity, Rogers had 
ample opportunities of gratifying all his tastes. He 
was essentially a man of society, and, but for his 
position, might possibly have been regarded as some- 
what of a tuft-hunter. That he was generous, cannot, 
we believe, be denied; and that he was a little vain, 
may perhaps be presumed, from the interest with 
which he heard that the editor of his Table-talk had 
taken notes of what was said by him. Some of the 
things so noted are neither very witty nor very wise, 
but all of them, doubtless, had a certain interest for 
those who heard them. That Rogers was often painfully 
satirical, is better known than the [Recollections of his 
sayings would lead us to suppose; and while he was 
kind, in many instances, to men who needed kindness 
and countenance, he was more ready, perhaps, like most 
men, to worship the risen, than to hail the rising star. 
An amusing example of this occurred in the case of 
a now eminent Scottish artist, who, on going to settle 
in London, called upon Rogers with a letter of intro- 
duction, and in the hope of seeing his pictures. The 
day was wet, and the visitor’s boots rather muddy ; 
and accordingly, the poet, after reading the letter, 
cast a glance at the boots, as the wearer of them stood 
in the lobby, and requested the visitor to call another 
day. He never called, however; nor could ever be 
induced, either by formal or pressing invitations, sent 
after his name had become well known, to do so. 


MILICENT. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


‘You cannot mean what you say, Milicent! Many a 
woman has sacrificed her happiness to her pride; take 
care, for your own sake, how you add to the number!’ 

Had there been any vacillation in Milicent Tyrrell’s 
mind, this adjuration would have fixed it. She per- 
ceived in it the implied reproach upon the vehemence 
of her character, which had wounded her so often— 
which had brought her, in fact, to the alternative 
against which her lover warned her. It strengthened 
her, however ; it gave fire to the eyes that might have 
softened, and firmness to the voice that would have 
trembled. She answered calmly enough : 

‘I do mean what I say,’ she said; ‘and I shall not 
sacrifice my happiness. We should not be happy 
together: you are hard and cold, and I am passionate 
and headstrong, as you tell me. Your faults lie deep; 
they never shew on the surface—they mislead you as 
to yourself—they make you harsh and unforgiving to 
me. I could not live with a man that was always 
watching me to detect and reprove; I should learn to 
hate my husband in the character of censor and judge. 
Life would be one fierce quarrel, ever growing fiercer. 
No, Luke, it is because I would have neither of us 
miserable that I am resolved to"end our engagement.’ 

She stood erect and resolute: it was impossible to 
doubt her earnestness. Luke made a few turns in the 
room; hard and cold as she called him, it was difficult 
for him to speak as firmly as she had done. 


‘But you are bound to me,’ he said at length, ‘ by 
ties that the caprice of a moment cannot break: my 
ten years’ love, your father’s wishes; more than all— 
you constrain me to say it, Milicent—your own con- 
fessions and promises must withhold you. Have you 
not loved me?’ he asked passionately; ‘or has the 
past been a part and a lie?’ 

‘If, she replied scornfully, ‘your words were any- 
thing to me now, I should resent such language. Have 
I loved you ?—well enough to submit to be pupil, 
culprit, slave almost! I have learned to dread your 
presence in the height of any innocent enjoyment, 
knowing you would see some fault to blame. Hard 
constructions have been put on all I did and was. You 
have schooled me in every relation of life, in every 
petty detail of conduct, as if you had been, in fact, my 
husband. No husband, in fact, shall so school me: tho 
wife’s position is an equal one, and you would degrade 
it. No!’ she cried eagerly; ‘I have borne much—I 
will not marry to such bondage! Often have I said: 
“If Luke acts thus again, it shall be the last time.” 
The last time ts now come; nothing will move me! 
As for your love, you delude yourself; you love rule 
and self too well’—— 

*Stop!’ cried Luke, interrupting her, ‘for I can 
bear no more: I should be bent indeed upon my own 
misery if I urged you further. Strange, that we have 
thus deceived ourselves—that instead of loving me, 
such an intense bitterness is burning in your heart! 
What blind dreamers we are!’ 

‘I, too, have dreamed,’ said Milicent ; ‘you are not 
alone in your disappointment; but it is all over. Mr 
Forrester, good-bye.’ 

Her attitude, as she held out her hand, was as firm 
and stately as ever, but her averted eyes gleamed with 
suppressed emotion, and her flushed cheeks were wet 
with tears. He had meant to take his farewell without 
another word, but a glance into the proud troubled 
face of the girl moved him with an irresistible yearn- 
ing. Was there not enough of noble-heartedness 
within her, after her faults were weighed, to risk his 
happiness upon? But what availed such calculation ? 


Did he not love her with soul and strength ?—had he 


hope or care for the future without her ? 
* Milicent !’ he exclaimed with vehement tenderness ; 


but a movement arrested the words. He saw it would | 
be in vain; that she was prepared to reject his prayers | 


as she had done his expostulations. Why should he 
subject dignity and love to be trampled under foot ? 
‘Milicent,’ he repeated more calmly, ‘farewell! I 
shall be able to wish you happiness apart from myself.’ 

He held her hand for a moment in a passionate 
grasp. How still and proud she stood! He noticed, 
in spite of him, every point of her beauty, the very 
richness of her dress, and the accessories which sur- 
rounded her. He knew not the secret agony against 
which her indomitable spirit upheld her. 

‘Can she ever have loved me ?’ was the bitter doubt 
with which he hurried from her presence. The 


brought round his horse with the same alacrity and 


respectful cordiality as he had shewn every day almost 
for years—his had been a leng courtship, a Jacob's 
service—and Forrester spoke to him in the same quiet 
friendly tone; but he pushed on at full gallop, becom- 
ing mad speed, as his thoughts quickened, and the 
man was out of sight. 

The glorious afternoon sunshine flooded the park, 
and cast the broad tree-shadows unbroken on the 
grass—the flower-garden was brilliant with a thousand 
dyes—the ripe harvest-fields and distant river burned 
in the unmitigated light; the far-off hills, crowned 
with woods and dark in shadow, shut the noble English 
landscape in—shut in the lands of which Milicent was 
heiress. She loved riches and luxury—oh, she had 
enough to satisfy her and console her, if she needed 
consolation. He might never find one to fill the 
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ost! But was it loss? Was not his present 
the shorter, if sharper, pang to a union with a 
so impatient of the lightest control, so cruelly 
just to the deepest and tenderest affection? Revers- 
cause, was she not right in her own conclusion ? 


loved—the earnestness and fire of her mind, which 
ever seemed at the high point of vitality, but occa- 
sionally attained by others. Misconception, uncon- 
iality, and wretchedness there might be, but 

t was still to him the chief good on earth. 

He heard the sound of horses’ hoofs, and turned 

abruptly into an opposite path. He had no wish for 

anions, least of all for such as Mr Tyrrell and his 
little daughter Lilly. When secure from observation, 
he looked back to watch them, and send after them his 
last farewells. 

Mr Tyrrell’s fine face looked brighter and more 
animated even than its wont, as he bent down towards 
his fairy companion, the fragile child and darling of 
the house. The little girl’s fair curls danced in the 

as she urged her pony to its utmost speed; and 
soft laugh rang through the clear air as she gained 
race they were running, without a suspicion that 
triumph had been an easy one. Forrester knew 
Milicent loved her-father ; how Lilly was cherished 
with more than a sister’s heart. It might be an 
unworthy emotion, but he thought bitterly that every 
good gift had been lavished upon her; that her life 
was so rich, she would scarcely miss one link from the 
glittering chain; and for the moment, selfish in his 
great sorrow, he would have had her solitary and 
miserable as himself. 

Before another hour had struck, deep darkness had 
fallen upon this brilliant lot. The stumble of a horse’s 
hoof revolutionised life for Milicent Tyrrell. Her father 
drew his last breath in her arms ten minutes after she 
had been summoned to his side—summoned from one 
strife and agony of soul to another scarcely keener; 
and he died intestate. 

We must pass over the scenes immediately following: 
every adverse power seemed at work to exalt the 
sudden overwhelming misery to desperation. The 
death of her father to the daughter’s heart, in which 
he had been supreme, would have smothered lesser 
woes, bad not the first news of the accident brought 
down his elder brother, the heir-at-law, and subjected 
the proud defiant girl to the bitter humiliation of his 
mastership. There was no gainsaying his right: the 
large estates of Roseneath had been left by an eccentric 
relative to the younger brother, on condition he took 
his name. They were left entailed upon the male line, 
but with the momentous saving-clause, permitting the 
legatee to cut off the entail and will it at his pleasure, 
if he had no son, and a daughter twenty-one years of 
age. When Mr Tyrrell died, Milicent wanted a few 
months of her majority ; and her father, having waited 
for this event to dispose of his property, had not even 
secured to his children what fortune was under his 
independent control. 

Mr Rivington held no friendly feelings towards 
his nieces; he had looked upon himself as defrauded 
during his brother’s lifetime, and was disposed to 
regard his sudden death as a manifest token of the 
will of Heaven to give him back his rights. He meant 
to take the orphans to his home, and treat them, 
he said, as his daughters; and had no more sense of 
his turpitude in seizing thus their expected inheritance, 


than has been shewn since the beginning of time by 
the lawless possessors of the coveted vineyards, 

Fourteen days’ intercourse with Milicent made him 
hate her: he wished to bury his brother with all 
possible pomp and ceremony; but Milicent, knowing 
intimately her dead father’s wishes on the subject, 
roused herself from her stupor of anguish to 
the idea. Mr Tyrrell had often said, as they passed 
through the village churchyard, that he would rather || 
lie under its willows than in the ancestral vault 
beneath the chancel; and he owed to his daughter's | 
strength of will and energy of purpose that the wish | 
was gratified. Milicent bore down her uncle's oppo- | 
sition with a resolution so absolute that he was 
constrained to succumb, and resented the necessity | 
accordingly. i 

Immediate retaliation was in his power—to contract | 
his business at Roseneath to the shortest possible space | 
of time, and hurry the sisters back with him to their i 
new London home.. He would have been better pleased 
had Milicent expostulated on the subject; but her 
character upheld her from any complaint or protest | 
against her uncle’s tyranny. She perceived at once | 
the feelings and motives which influenced his conduct, | 
and she possessed precisely that strength of mind or | 
refinement of pride which would have enabled her to | 
bear the rack without uttering the groan her torturer 
listened to hear. 

The agony of her father’s death, after the first | 
irresistible paroxysms of grief, she consumed in silence ; || 
as well as the even sharper pang that her sudden fall | 
from wealth and authority to poverty and dependence 
would inevitably produce in such a nature. Sharper, 
not because her love had been weaker than her pride, 
but it was comparatively easy to bow to the inevitable 
blow of Heaven, it was martyrdom to submit to what 
seemed the caprice of circumstance, the power of || 
injustice and legal fraud. During this interval, she || 
had a still greater trial to undergo in the ceaseless | 

| 
{| 


| 


efforts of Luke Forrester to obtain an interview with 
her. The lover she had rejected with such decisive 
scorn in the recent days of her prosperity, could never | 
receive anything from her now; as for offers of | 
friendship and service, they would be intolerable to || 
a heart passionate and vehement as her own. Since | 
the day they had parted, even in the height of her 
misery, or rather stimulated thereby, Milicent’s love || 
seemed on the increase; adding the master-grief of || 
bitter self-reproach and vain regrets for a future lost 
for ever. ‘The effect of all this mental strife was such, || 
that, as they reached their journey’s end, a fortnight 
after Mr Tyrrell’s death, Mr Rivington, on looking at || 
Milicent, consoled himself with the reflection that his || 
two daughters had nothing to fear from her rival beauty. || 

Mrs Rivington and her daughters were in a state || 
of great excitement on the evening of the expected | 
arrival of Milicent and Lilly Tyrrell. The latter, | 
being a child, had little to do with the tremor of 
curiosity and anxiety that agitated them: it was all 
due to Milicent, the reputed beauty, the impoverished 
heiress, the rejected bride. Augusta Rivington, as she 
coquetted with her crape-trimmings and long curls, 
pleasantly conscious how well her mourning attire 
became her, was explaining to Maurice Halford, her 
reserved, dilatory, but assured admirer, how the case 
stood. 

‘Poor uncle could have settled everything on 
Milicent, and she was always brought up to expect it. 
Poor girl, it must be a dreadful blow to her. I should 
feel it myself keenly, little as I care for fortune. But 
then, you know, the property ought to have been ours | 
before, so that we are Betting only our rights after all.’ 

Mr Halford knew all about it, as it was the one 
subject of talk in their mutual circles, and bowed 
gravely, in unmistakable acquiescence, as the young 
lady paused, 
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*TIt is shocking to think of!’ subjoined Mrs Rivington, 
stirring into a blaze the before hot fire. ‘For just one- 
and-twenty years my husband has been defrauded by 
his brother, without the smallest acknowledgment or 
attempt’ at compensation; but there is a providence 
that watches over these things. In spite of their 
father’s robbery, his children shall always find a home 
with us.’ 

‘And sisters in your fair daughters?’ asked Mr 
Halford, with precisely the same inclination as before. 
‘Pardon me, Mrs Rivington, but few women would be 
capable of such magnanimity.’ 

Augusta looked up a little uneasily ; but, assured by 
her scrutiny, said with a little laugh, in reply to his 
first remark : 

‘I hope so; but they say our poor cousin’s temper is 
so difficult, and she has been so flattered and spoilt, 
that it will not be easy to be very fond of her. She 
has governed like an autocrat at Roseneath. It is 
really a terrible reverse.’ 

‘It is quite certain she could not be very amiable,’ 
remarked the elder Miss Rivington, in a slightly under- 
tone, ‘or Luke Forrester would never have jilted 
her’—— 

‘Hush! my dear,’ interposed her mother quickly ; 
‘it is not fair for one ledy to tell such tales of another. 
Nothing blights a young woman’s prospects in society 
like the reputation of having been jilted. The secret 
is safe with you, I am sure, Mr Halford ?’ 

*Of course, the lady was jilted in the days of her 
prosperity.’ 

‘I really can’t take upon myself to say, but I fear 
not: Mr Forrester is not even in that case less disin- 
terested than—excuse me—the sex in general. Portion- 
less maidens are little in demand, except in novels.’ 

*A libel!’ whispered Augusta softly. ‘Why don’t 
you take up the gauntlet for mankind?’ But Mr 
Halford was in a muse, and did not hear her; indeed, 
he heard nothing till a sudden movement announced 
the guests were come ; then he roused and looked about 
him. The room had a very pleasant aspect, with the 
glow of fire and lamp reflected in every opposing point 
of glass and gilding, and heightening the warm tints of 
the pictures on the wall, and the rich flower-painted 
carpet under foot. It was thick set with all kinds of 
fantastic couches, if the travellers were weary ; and on 
the table was a dainty repast, ready spread, to tempt 
and gratify appetite if hungry ; and then what intense 
anxiety in the faces of aunt and cousins—could the 
welcome be mistaken ? 

Mrs Rivington and Augusta hurried down stairs to 
meet the strangers; they were so long in returning, 
that Eleanor said she would go and see if anything was 
the matter; and almost involuntarily, moved by an 
unusual curiosity, Mr Halford followed her. 

Milicent stood in the hall, giving, in clear calm tones, 
some instructions respecting her luggage; the greet- 
ings had no doubt been exchanged, for Mr Rivington 
was bustling up stairs, and his wife and daughter stood 
a little apart, watching their kinswoman. Her arm 
pressed closely to her side her little trembling sister ; 
otherwise she would have stood erect, and her face was 
turned towards the light. Mr Halford was a sensible 
man, but he had a great weakness for beauty ; he was 
an absent one, too, and stood and gazed at Milicent, 
ignorant that his mistress’s eyes were upon him. 
Very pale and worn her face looked with recent 
watching and anguish, and its expression was fixed 
and cold, but the perfection of feature, the fineness of 
outline, was unimpaired. There was no extraneous 
help ; her hair, of the beauty of which much had been 
said, seemed to have been carefully concealed ; but the 
clearly marked line of the brows, the shade of the 
lashes, hinted at colour and character. These points 

were patent to all her observers; but only one carried 


the serutiny deeper, and detected, in spite of the careful | bore from 


self-possession, the latent expression of the ——— 
eyes—an occasional scintillation of passion and reck- 
lessness that touched him, together with the sudden 
dilation of the delicate nostril, the quiver of the lines 
round the flexible mouth. 

Mr Rivington stopped short at the head of the stairs. 
* Girls, take your cousins up stairs, if they have finished 
their orders, and help them to make haste down to tea, 
for we sha’n’t stand on the ceremony of waiting. What, 
Halford, my dear fellow! How do? Always glad to 
see you. No need to introduce you to Milicent Tyrrell 
—you know who she is.’ 

‘But I shall feel obliged if you will let Miss Tyrrell 
know who I am,’ said Mr Halford smiling, in order to 
mollify the roughness of the other’s speech. 

Mrs Rivington introduced him. Milicent, who had 
not condescended to notice her uncle’s insult, bowed in 
a stately, unconscious way, and, still holding Lilly’s 
hand, followed Augusta to a bedroom. 

There was no fire in the spacious, cheerless a 
ment; they had had a long journey, and the child was 
benumbed with cold. Milicent hesitated what to do, 
and fixed a keen asking gaze on Augusta’s face; her 
cousin had offered her services in a careless way, and 
they had been declined: she now leaned listlessly over 
the mantel-piece, but the attitude alone was languid— 
she was watching every movement of Milicent’s with 
intense interest. 

*I cannot—no, I cannot stoop to complain and ask 
a favour from her,’ thought Milicent. ‘Lilly, I could 
better die than beg for you.’ 

She took off the heavy cloak and bonnet, smoothed 
the fair head, and then kneeling down before the little 
one, began to chafe her frozen feet between her hands. 
On looking up into her face, she perceived Lilly was 
crying—not in a childish, fretful way; her tears fell 
quietly, but large and fast. It was the one thing 
Milicent was not proof against: pride failed her, 
crushed under the rush of the restrained agonies and 
emotions of the day. She clasped the child in her 
arms with a cry of passion that startled Augusta to 
her very soul; and then throwing herself upon her 
knees, still folding Lilly in her strait embrace, burst 
into such an agony of weeping, that at length her 
cousin was moved. 

*Milicent, don’t cry like that. You will be very 
happy with us; we will all be very kind to you.’ 

Milicent’s bonnet had fallen off, and her dark hair 
in massive curls swept over cheek and throat; the face 
was raised as in appeal against her fate—how beautiful 
she was in spite of tears and pallor! Augusta had 
been bending over her, her hand resting on her 
shoulder; but she suddenly drew back from the 
caressing posture. ‘Had she been less beautiful, I 
would have loved her.’ A presentiment of trouble 
seemed to haunt her. 

*Calm yourself,’ she said coldly ; ‘and try and come 
down to tea. Once more, can I help you, or shall I 
send our maid ?’ 

Milicent was striving to master herself. She was 
not a stranger to such conflict, and she succeeded now. 
* The last time,’ she said, rising and drying her tears, | 
‘that you will see me so weak. We want nothing, | 
thank you; we will join you almost immediately.’ 

When they entered the room, some ten minutes later, | 
there was little trace of Milicent’s late emotion. Mr 
Rivington looked up from his meal. ‘Come, girls,’ he 
said graciously ; ‘come to the table: I am sure you | 
must be half-starved. And now, one word, Milicent, 
now I have got you home. I don't wish to be unkind 
to you, and I would rather we all agreed with one 
another. Your cousins are willing to treat you as a | 
sister, provided you are disposed to keep your temper | 
in check—otherwise, that temper will be your ruin. [I | 
have put up in the old house with more than I ever | 
any woman ; but in my own, remember I am 
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master. For the rest, to end the subject for ever, if you 
shall give you a younger daughter’s portion.’ 
miliceare lip had curled, and her eyes kindled, 
during this speech. At its close, on perceiving her 
uncle’s look of self-complacency, she said quietly : 

‘IT am sorry I cannot be grateful ; but it > impossible 
to give me my own, or to unite the characters of 
defrauder and benefactor.’ 

Mr Rivington turned pale with hate and anger. A 
confused murmur of indignation rose from his wife 
and daughters. The former could not find adequate 
words for his feelings. A woman’s wrath is more 
facile. 

‘I suppose, Miss Tyrrell,’ said Mrs Rivington with a 
sneer, ‘you and your sister have a choice of asylums, 
as you risk ours so soon?’ 

Milicent was rising up. At that moment, she was 
reckless of her fate: wild thoughts of seeking some 
refuge from her present degradation, however abject, 
and labouring at some employment, however menial, 
that would preserve bare life to both, possessed her 
mind. She threw a mental glance into the field of 
strife—the huge city that was roaring outside the 
windows. It was appalling; still, she was equal to it! 
A restraining hand pressed her arm; she shook it off 
impatiently ; then her eyes fell on Lilly. 

Mr Halford’s mind was prompt. He interposed 
quickly : 

‘The poor little one yonder gets nothing to eat, and 
she is too cold and tired to enjoy it if she did. Mine 
is a warm seat, Miss Lilly, and I have a stalwart knee, 
if you are not too big to sit upon it.’ 

It produced its effect; for herself, no hardship but 
would be preferable to her present position; but it 
might kill her sister. Milicent sat down in silence. 
*God give me strength to bear!’ she cried mentally, 
‘for no slave is bound more surely.’ 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


As any question connected with the bread we eat, and 
the sources of its supply, must in some degree be 
interesting, we propose giving a brief outline of the 
recently published statistics of Scottish agriculture. 
The comprehensive tables lately issued by the Highland 
and Agricultural Society, come at a time singularly 
apropos. The want of detailed and authentic informa- 
tion as to our agricultural produce, has long been felt ; 
so much so, that during last autumn, it led to what 
may almost be termed a bread revolution, as, when 
the loaf reaches a certain price, people will be curious 
as to the cause, especially when such an event happens 
right in the face of what is presumed to be a more 
than ordinarily abundant harvest. The quantity of 
grain we grow, and its ever-varying price, is a topic 
on which the public are always eager for information ; 
and if government would organise an effective annual 
agricultural census, we venture to predict that no 
series of statistics would be more eagerly looked for, 
or more thankfully received—which, indeed, is indi- 
cated by the ‘fact, that ‘the leading journal’ took the 
pains to send a well-informed writer on the subject 
from the Land’s End to John o’ Groats, to get even 
an idea of the produce of last year’s crop. 

It is to agriculture that a country is chiefly indebted 
for the food of its people; and the greatest abundance 
of articles of luxury cannot prove a compensation 
for a falling off in the quantity, or a deterioration in 
the quality of the food-stuffs we cultivate. Thus a 
prosperous agriculture is one of the surest signs of a 

hing community—the foundation of its wealth. 
The products of the loom, the juice of the grape, the 
arts of the painter, the creations of the sculptor, the 
trade of the printer, and all else that ministers to the 
comfort, grandeur, luxury, or civilisation of the human 
race, may be dispensed with: still, man must have his 


food. Experience proves, that the periods when the 
bread and beef of a country are at stake, are those 
of the greatest dangers to its institutions: chartism 
becomes ‘a food question ;’ bread-riots engross the 
attention of the Home Secretary; and ‘provision 
leagues’ for ‘the sovereign people ’ rise like an exhala- 
tion, designed to resist the combinations of speculators, 
or to terrify the government. Hunger seldom reasons 
—it acts; and when a harvest is said to be more pro- 
ductive, and the grain of better quality than usual, 
the unreasoning mob cannot understand why the price 
of their loaf should be doubled. 

‘They manage these things better in France,’ is a 
saying which is as frequently misapplied as otherwise ; 
but in regard to its productive qualities, and accurate 
statistics of its agricultural produce, that country 
is much before Britain. Long ere our government 
knew or could gain an idea of what the result of the 
crop of 1855 would be, the French were in possession 
of such data on the subject #s served to make them 
immediately aware of the fact, that this particular 
harvest was less productive than usual. The moment 
this important fact was made known, measures were 
promptly taken by the emperor and his advisers to 
provide for the deficiency by increasing the supplies— 
imports of grain being encouraged, all exports pre- 
vented. How is this? Why are we behind our allies 
in so important a matter? In some other respects, 
we have kept pace with the advancing spirit of the 
times, and, more particularly, with the increasing 
demand for statistics. We have, for instance, much 
regular information from the Board of Trade on 
kindred subjects: the exports and imports of all 
kinds of food and produce are made known to us; 
we know the quantities we receive of Dutch cheese 
or American flour; we can also tell how many bolls 
of foreign potatoes or bushels of Hamburg fruit we 
import yearly. We can tell to a nicety the quantity 
of barley we make into spirits; the quantity of soap 
we bestow on our population; the quantity of bricks 
we make. 


we grow ? 


A matter of such importance ought not to be | 
longer left to guess-work ; nor ought we to allow other | 
countries to shoot ahead of us in things which we, | 


as a commercial nation, consider to be particularly our 
forte. France, as we have already stated, has a well- 
organised arrangement for the collection of agricultural 
statistics; so has Prussia, and many of the other 
continental states. Brother Jonathan, in addition to 
ascertaining the produce of his crops, includes in his 
induiry the extent ‘of improved and unimproved land, 
working-oxen, butter, cheese, wool, hay, clover-seed, 
other grass-seeds, flax-seed, animals slaughtered, honey 
and bees-wax, besides other articles—such as maple- 
sugar and molasses, domestic fabrics, population, &c.’ 
Thus the younger country sets an example to its 
parent—an example, however, which we have been 
slow to take advantage of. But it is so self-evident, 
that we should be at least on a par with other countries 
in this respect, as to require almost no argument or 
demonstration: the prosperity of a country is so com- 
pletely bound up with its agricultural progress, that 
its state is often demonstrable from the yards of its 
farmers or the condition of its fields. 

The progress of our agriculture during recent years 
has been striking. The farming mind, it has been 
said, is less impressible, and slower to take in new 
ideas than the manufacturing mind; but it is now a 
settled belief, that the British farmer has awakened 


from his long trance, and is at last thoroughly aroused | 


to the question of the protection and development of 
his particular interests. With some few exceptions, 
he is ever ready aes seize upon the newest invention in 


farming-imp : he seeks out the most fertilising 


Seeing that we do all this, may it not be | 
asked why we have never taken an account of the corn | 
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manures, the best methods of draining, and the best 
arrangement of farm-buildings. He engages the most 
skilful servants and the most intelligent labourers; 
and, greatest and best of all improvements, he has 
chained the steam-horse to the plough and the thrash- 
ing-machine. Wherever we find steam introduced, it 
is a significant mark of progress ; and the more we can 
use it, the better. Steam-horses require no feeds of 
corn, and therefore leave all the more grain for the 
food of the people. 

The principal features illustrated by the successful 
collection of agricultural statistics in Scotland for the 
second time, are—the absurdity of former guesses on 
the subject, the feasibility of obtaining such returns 
with ease and accuracy, and a demonstration of the 
correctness of the first year’s collection, already alluded 
to in our number of 8th September last. 

Mr Hall Maxwell’s report for 1855 embraces five 
tables, which contain the number of occupants and the 
acreage in tillage of agricultural tenements valued at 
rentals of not less than L.10 or L.20, according to 
the counties in which they are situated ; the amount of 
stock possessed by these occupants ; the gross estimated 
produce of the principal cereal and root crops; the 
estimated average produce per acre of the same crops; 
the estimated averages per acre which have been 
reported for each district into which counties are 
subdivided. It would not suit our purpose, or the 
tastes of our readers, to go minutely into the figures 
of these elaborate returns; it will suffice to give a 
brief summary of the principal heads. 

nts.—Till the present Report was issued, the 


exact number of agricultural occupants or farmers in 
Scotland was unsettled. We are now told that the 
list contains 4340 occupants, rented at and above L.20, 
in the counties of Argyle, Caithness, Inverness, Ork- 
ney and Zetland, Ross and Cromarty, and Sutherland, 
and in the Island of Arran; and 39,127, rented at L.10 
and upwards, in the remaining counties—making a 
total of 43,467. This does not, of course, include the 
crofters ; but from a separate return of ‘ small holdings,’ 
published as an addendum to the inquiry of 1854, we 
find them to be 42,229—namely, 16,144 paying less 
than L.10 of rent, and 26,085 paying less than L.20 
annually. This gives us a grand total of 85,696 
farmers, great and small. 

The average size of the large holdings can be ascer- 
tained easily by dividing the total acreage of a county 
by the number of its occupants. Thus, Aberdeen con- 
| tains 479,000 arable acres, which, divided by 7326, the 
| number of farmers, gives an average quantity of land 
of about 654 acres to each. Mid-Lothian farms seem 
to average 1144 acres. The largest holdings seem to 
be in the counties of Haddington, Berwick, and Rox- 
burgh, which respectively average 220, 192, and 131 
acres. The average for the Highland counties gives 
about 66 acres; while the total average for Scotland is 
close upon 82 acres. 

Acreage.—There are some deviations from 1854 in 
the taking of the acreage for 1855, ‘permanent pas- 
ture’ and ‘sheep-walks’ having been omitted. ‘In 
| other respects, it is conceived that the returns for the 
two years generally correspond, if allowance be made 
for such fluctuations in cropping as are fairly attribut- 
able to, and must ever occur in consequence of prices, 
weather, and other accidental but inevitable influences. 
The green crops, particularly turnips, shew a large 
increase, indicating, probably, a greater breadth in 
preparation for grain; but the extent under cereals is 
nearly the same, though the distribution of the different 
crops varies. Wheat has increased by 23,0843 acres; 
barley has decreased by 21,4243. There is a trifling 
difference in favour of oats, and against the other crops ; 
but the gross returns for the two years, as regards the 

under wheat, barley, oats, rye, bere, beans, 


number of acres under all kinds of crop, including 
grass and fallow under rotation, was 3,530,0684 in 
1855. While the difference on the acreage has varied 
considerably, it is interesting to note the fact of the 
produce of the cereal crops being nearly equal in both 
years. As bearing a little on the proper question, we 
may state that the acreage under flax in 1855 was only 
half what it amounted to in the preceding year. 
Average Produce of Crops.—The gross produce of the 
principal cereal crops for 1855 is as follows :— Wheat, 
5,063,074 bushels; barley, 6,092,970; oats, 30,081,351 ; 
bere, 556,957; beans and pease, 1,183,647: total, 
42,977,999 bushels. The’ same crops yielded 48,313,735 
bushels last year—exclusive of the light grain, which 
is estimated this year—making a difference of 5,335,736 
bushels. The breadth of ground under potatoes is 
4000 acres more than last year, which has produced 
2000 tons above the estimate of 1855. 

Stock—We may dismiss the stock in a few sen- 
tences. The tables this year embrace a greater variety 
than those of last, and indicate a total of all kinds 
of 6,981,295; consisting of—horses, 177,229; cows, 
298,463; other cattle and calves, 676,353; sheep and 
lambs, 5,694,900; swine numbered 134,350: and the 
total stock of 1855 is in excess of 1854 by 937,911 
head. ‘The gross returns of stock at first sight 
exhibit a startling excess over those of last year,’ 
but the difference is accounted for by the manner of 
making the returns. 

These are the ‘ points’ of the last published inquiry 
into the Agricultural Statistics of Scotland, which 
have, we believe, given complete satisfaction to all 
who are interested in this important inquiry. As we 
have no wish to terrify our readers with a greater 
array of figures than we have already conjured up, we 
take leave of the subject for the present, in the hope 
that what has been so well accomplished in Scotland 
may speedily be extended to England. 


ENGLISH OF PARIS. 


Mr Avsert Smiru affirms that there is now ‘ nothing 
unpleasant between France and England, except the 
sea.” by / likely ; but there are many things odd, 
and not a few things laughable. The entente cordiale 
is very sincere, but that does not hinder the entente 
littérawe from being very funny. Albion (no more 
perfide), the islanders (no longer maudits), have invaded 
Paris in swarms, and have thereby caused quite a 
wonderful scarcity of accommodation in that pleasant 
capital. Our Gallic hosts, ‘as ancient foes turned 
lovers may befit,’ have done their utmost to receive 
and greet us after what they esteem an appropriate 
fashion. 

Not only do ‘ pell ell’—pale ale—and ‘ rosbif bleeding’ 
threaten to supplant vin ordinaire and fricandeau (much 
better things, by the way); but a language supposed 
to be English because it is not French, and which 
sounds like a far-off echo from the Tower of Babel, 
like vocables more familiar to the ears of Mr Layard’s 
Nineveh bull, than to those of him whose Christian 
name is John, may be heard any day energetically 
vociferated in those parts of Paris where our country- 
men most do congregate. On the cartes of the restau- 
rants in the Palais Royal, have, on their behoof, been 
prepared and printed certain remarkable versions of 
the style and title of the dainties. We are bound to 
confess that the translations seldom tended much to 
the enlightenment of our Saxon intellect. For example, 
wishing to know the exact equivalent of chicorée au 
beurre noir, we found the plat thus Englished—‘ dandy- 
lions at black butter,’ which somehow did not sound 
appetising. 

Sometimes the ingenious Uittérateur fairly cut the 
knot, by y speaiecies the French word garnished with 


come within 250} acres of each other.’ The total 


= 


some literal English. Thus, Aloyau aux pommes braisés 
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figured as ‘ Aloyau at smashed potatoes.’ The inimi- 
table sauce piquante appeared as mere ‘sharp sauce ;’ 
while at dessert, Les quatre mendiants were introduced 
with the most literal scrupulousness as ‘The four beg- 
gars!’ What mere homebred student of the vernacular 
would be likely to recognise such seedy characters as 
appropriately representing almonds, raisins, figs, and 
walnuts! 

Chinois a Teau de vie—‘ A Chinese at brandy,’ sug- 
gested horrible ideas of mummies, cannibalism, and 
New-Zealand banquets. Yet even the most voracious 
aborigine would hardly think of eating a preserved 
Chinaman at dessert; he would probably make him 
the piéce de fésistance ; therefore, in my bewilderment, 
I sought for a vivd-voce explanation. 

*Gargon!’ I cried to the flying attendant in a white 
apron, whom I had just seen bear at the same time 
in his arms, and safely deposit before their respective 
owners, six plates of soup, two biftecks aux pommes de 
terre, one turbot @ /a créme, and one fricandeau— 
‘Garcon, qu’est ce que c’est qu’un Chinois ? ’ 

*Un Chinois! mais c’est un Chinois!’ 

Seeing that this definition, & la Linkum Fidelius, 
failed to enlighten and to satisfy my obtuse intellect, 
he graciously added: ‘Mais attendez, je vais vous 
faire voir!’ And skipping across to that corner of the 
salon where the lady of the counter sat enthroned, 
surrounded by fragrant fruits of the sunny south, he 
speedily returned with a pretty little cut glass, 
containing a preserved orange. 

A pleasant life it is—for a short time, be it under- 
stood—that breakfasting at a café and dining at a 
restaurant; where you call for some dish of mysterious 
cognomen with the feeling of a man putting his mite 
into a lottery where there are all prizes and no blanks: 
you know you must get something or other, and you 
have the chance of its being very good. 

I remember one day our whole party were puzzled 
amongst the varieties of fish in the carte, by the 
announcement of moules a la marinade. One gentleman, 
urged by a laudable spirit of gastronomic inquiry, 
ordered them as a plat. 

‘Bien, monsieur.’ And presently reappeared the 
waiter, holding a plate piled up with those small blue 
mussels which may be found in abundance on almost 
every sea-shore amongst the brown sea-weed and wet 
shingle. They were simply boiled in the shells; and 
most uninviting, at least to Saxon eyes, did the little 
yellow, shrivelled, snail-like testacea appear. They 
were motioned away, and a substitute in the shape 
of a ‘natural cutlet’ suggested; yet the plat did. not 
on that account ‘ waste its sweetness.’ The long black 
moustaches of a neighbouring Frenchman turned 
lovingly towards it; and to his table it was instantly 
transferred. 

But to turn from restaurants to theatres. One 
evening I found myself forming part of a large and 
most attentive audience within the walls of the Opéra 
Comique, one of the prettiest theatres in Paris. It 
had been recently honoured with a visit from our Queen 
and Prince Albert, and the drop-scene had been 
beautifully painted anew in their honour. It was 
divided into two compartments, representing on the 
one side the emperor’s reception in London, and on 
the other that of the Queen in Paris. Very rich and 
tasteful were the decorations, the scenery, and the 
whole getting-up of the performances, which consisted 
of two dramas. The first was a slight and thoroughly 
French piece, of which the story, even with the aid of 
the libretto, was not very clear. M. le Baron, elegantly 
dressed, strutted about the stage, furiously vociferating 
at Madame Ja Baronne; who, in her turn, hurled foul 
scorn and defiance at a plebeian lover; who, in his 
turn, was followed and caressed by a pretty grisette; 
who, in her turn, was tried to be kissed by M. le Baron. 


end; for in the pretty concluding tableau, the lovers, 
plebeian and aristocratic, appeared ran; in proper 
corresponding pairs. This being terminated, the 

de résistance of the night commenced, Le Songe d’une 
Nuit d'été, Opéra Comique. This piece, in accordance 
with the prevailing Anglomania, was designed to 
illustrate English life and manners during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, her majesty being one of the 
principal dramatis persone. These were as follow :— 
‘William Shakspeare; Falstaff, general guardian of 
the royal park of Richmond; Lord Latimer Jeremy, 
tavern-keeper ; Jarius, forest-guard, a mute personage ; 
Elizabeth ; Olivia; Nelly, niece of Jeremy.’ 

The first scene opens in the tavern of the Siren, on 
the banks of the Thames at London, where Falstaff is 
giving a grand banquet in honour of ‘the great poet 
Shakspeare.’ 

Ere the arrival of this guest, however, ‘ two masked 
women precipitate themselves into the tavern.’ These 
are Queen Elizabeth and ‘ Miss Olivia,’ who, having 
been present incognito at the representation of one of 
Shakspeare’s plays, were frightened on their return 
by a thunder-storm, and naturally took refuge at the 
Siren. 

‘Ah, madame,’ is Miss Olivia’s exclamation, ‘what 
imprudence !’ 

‘Is it not natural,’ replies the queen, ‘that this young 
poet should interest me? I have never seen him; and 
I am curious to know whether the nobleness of his 
features corresponds to the elevation of his mind; for 
he will one day be the first poet of England.’ 

‘But,’ objects the maid of honour, ‘what morals 
he has! What scandalous conduct!’ 

‘Ah!’ replies Elizabeth, ‘why has he not near him 
a powerful friendship, to snatch him from that abyss in 
which his lofty intelligence threatens to perish !’ 

Olivia, however, reminds her majesty of the danger 
they run from drunken sailors, &c., when Elizabeth, 
shewing her some pieces of parchment, replies : 

‘ Look, Olivia, these are blank signatures of the high- 
sheriff, with which my prudence is always furnished ; 
and I need only trace some lines above the signature in 
order to secure aid and obedience.’ 

Despite, however, of this laudable precaution, both 
ladies are considerably taken aback by the entrance of 
Sir John Falstaff, who begins immediately to make 
melodious love to them. They all sing a trio together ; 
and then Falstaff informs them that he is very much 
occupied with the ‘ organisation of a banquet to féte 
Shakspeare, who has surnamed me his shadow, the 
great shadow of the great Shakspeare.’ 

The ladies then, on Sir John’s invitation, consent to 
repair to his house at Richmond, where he promises 
soon to rejoin them, and to improvise a little supper ; 
‘ for,’ he continues, ‘in my quality of general hunting- 
guardian of Richmond, I eat the best deer—the queen 
does not reckon them—and the finest fruits, leaving 
the second quality for her majesty.’ 

‘Ah!’ remarks Elizabeth, ‘the royal residences 
have need of great reform.’ 

However, before they can retire, Shakspeare and a 
crowd of guests rush in, obliging the ladies to take 
refuge in an inner room. The chorus ‘sing the glory 
of Shakspeare;’ and he, turning to the actors and 
actresses, sings: ‘For this evening change thy mad- 
ness, come, my dear Hamlet; and tasting this mal- 
voisie, drink healths with Macbeth. And you, my 
sensitive Ophelia, fill up their glasses; thanks to you, 
let Macbeth forget both his wife and his remorse !’ 

Jeremy, entering with solemnity, Sir William is 
served ! 

Many scenes equally true to English life and cha- 
racter succeed. There is an under love-plot between 
Miss Olivia and a certain Lord Latimer, who is v 
naturally jealous at the equivocal situations in whi 


Everything, however, we may hope, came right in the 


he finds his lady-love. We will translate part of a 
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dialogue which takes place téte-a-téte between the poet 
and the queen, when the former is more than half-tipsy. 
He tries to make her remove her mask, which she 
refuses to do, telling him, at the same time, that she 
knows ‘all the details of his life.’ 

*That’s more than I do [says Shakspeare]; for I have 
forgotten many things.’ 

Elizabeth. Thou art called William Shakspeare. Thy 
natal town is Strafford, in the county of Warwick. 

. Yes; I can remember having in my early 
childhood tended flocks in vast solitudes, on mountain-sides, 
in the midst of the silent majesty of nature; alone, at 
night, beneath the stars of heaven. That was the most 
dreamy, perhaps the most fertile, and, assuredly, the 
happiest period of my life! 

Eliz. At the age of eighteen, you married a woman of 
six-and-twenty. 

Shak. (sighing). Oh, that detail I can never forget. 

Eliz. Two years afterwards, your wife died. 

Shak. It is our duty to be grateful for the benefits of 
the gods. 

Eliz. From that time you led a wandering life. 

Shak. True. 

Eliz. Poor and sick, you repaired to London, where 
you became a prompter, then an actor, then an author. 

Shak. (astonished). Who are you, who thus know my 
past life ? 

Eliz. Do you wish that, in two words, I should tell you 
your present ? 

Shak. Let us hear. 

[He approaches a sideboard, and fills a goblet. 

Eliz, William Shakspeare, in proportion as your repu- 
tation increases, your character becomes debased; and 
every day you degrade the genius which God has ‘given 
you. 
And so the dialogue proceeds; the poet drinking at 
intervals, until the queen says: ‘ Enough, Shakspeare ; 
enough, I pray of you! Already your eyes are obscured, 
your steps falter. The reply to this is an ardent 
declaration of love; the queen says: ‘ William! de 

dce!’ and the scene terminates by Falstaff and all 

is crew rushing in, threatening to throw Jeremy and 
all his household goods into the Thames, because he 
refused to give them more wine. The poor landlord 
compromises the matter by producing some bottles of 
Madeira. Elizabeth, meantime, has covered Shak- 
speare—now dead-drunk—with a splendid mantle, 
singing as she did so: 

* Ah, let us hide this great man from injury 

Like a mutilated chef-d'euvre. 

I shall succeed, I hope, in being his guardian-angel.’ 
She takes one of the sheriff's papers from her pocket, 
and retires into an inner room, where Olivia is. This 
paper she then causes Nelly to place in the bottom of 
the glass from which Falstaff is about to drink. He 
reads it with great surprise, and finds it is an order 
to transport Shakspeare instantly to Richmond. Then 
Elizabeth appears to him by moonlight, and a strange 
love-scene ensues; after which, however, the queen 
assures Miss Olivia, that ‘if the woman be not mis- 
tress of her feelings, the queen will be mistress of her 
greatness and her glory!’ Afterwards, the poor maid 
of honour is forced to swear stoutly to the poet, that 
his having seen the queen was all fancy—‘a mere 
midsummer night’s dream.’ 

the various entanglements of the piece go on. 
Falstaff is threatened with hanging, and escapes 
through the intervention of Shakspeare, whom the 
queen at length considerately enlightens on the subject 
of her own identity, while she assures him that her 
feelings towards him can be only those of ‘a friend, 
who is at the same time a queen.’ The piece concludes 
with singing, Elizabeth chanting to the lords and 
courtiers : 


= 


‘To you, my lords and gentlemen, and to all who desire 


Then to Shakspeare: 
‘Come, William, let my voice encourage thee; 

Come, my poet, to the work ! 

Cause to revive in thy writings 

The kings and warriors of thy country.’ 

Chorus—Glory to the queen, 
Noble sovereign ! 

Elizabeth to Shakspeare (with enthusiasm): 
* God wills it—God ordains it! 

Yes, thy splendour shines 

On thy native country ! 

Thy glory, poet, 

My conquest, 

For it is reflected 

On my royal crown!’ 
And so ends this exquisite delineation of English 
character. It was not, we believe, the piece per- 
formed on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s visit; 
and the more’s the pity; for would it not have been 
‘a dainty dish to set before the Queen ?’ 
How is it that our kindly, well-intentioned neigh- 
bours know so little about us? It certainly is not for 
want of constant intercourse; for, as we said before, 
our countrymen literally swarm in Paris, and announce- 
ments tempting to cheap locomotion, couched in that 
peculiar French-English dialect, may be read at every 
corner. What John Bull could possibly refuse to bring 
his whole family to Paris, even including the youngest 
born, when ‘assured that ‘infants on the knee voyage 
without rétribution !’ 


‘CRYPTOGRAPHS’ 


Many of our readers, who had long gazed in profound 
mystification at those seemingly mad intermixtures of 
the alphabetical signs which, appearing occasionally in 
the second column of the Times, purport to be epis- 
tolary communications, were surprised to learn from 
us that the secrets so concealed are in reality not at 
all inaccessible to ingenuity and perseverance.* The 
art of secret writing is, in fact, in its infancy, or, rather, 
it has yet to be discovered; any acute person being 
able to furnish himself with a key to the existing plans 
as powerful as that which proved fatal to the mysteries 
of hieroglyphics. 

‘The three essential properties of secret writing 
required by Lord Bacon,’ says a correspondent, ‘ were, 
lst, That it may be easy to write and read; 2d, That 
it be trusty and undecipherable; and, 3d, That it be 
clear of suspicion,’ to the uninitiated. To these may be 
added, that it be susceptible of great variety. If not 
easily and distinctly written, and as easily deciphered 
by those in possession of the key, it will be compa- 
ratively useless ; for the trouble and uncertainty will 
prevent its adoption. If it be not wholly undecipherable, 
except by the initiated, it can never be trusted to in 
important matters ; and it is desirable, as far as possible, 
to prevent suspicion. To aid in this last requirement, a 
newspaper would seem to be its best channel. A private 
letter written in cipher would hardly find its way 
through the post-offices of Europe, when a newspaper, 
with the same letter printed, would pass without 
attracting attention. Variety is also of great import- 
ance. All the world might know the principle on 
which a cipher -is constructed, and yet the changes 
may be so great, as, like those of a Bramah lock, to 
be almost infinite. No cipher can ever be perfect 
where the same letter, figure, or character, is always 
represented in the same manner: some mode must be 
adopted by which an endless variety may be secured. 

With such observations, our correspondent intro- 
duces a specimen of cipher of his own invention, and 


* See ‘Secrets E , im No. 506 (second series), and 


the glory of our country, I present a noble genius.’ 


xposed, 
* Cryptographs,’ in No. 87 of this Journal. 
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submits it with perfect confidence to the efforts of the 
ingenious. He puts it forward as in itself an irresolv- 
able enigma to the uninitiated, and as being capable 
of such variety as will present a constant barrier 
against curiosity. After an interval for full con- 
sideration, he promises us the Key, with a detail of the 
very simple mode in which it may be applied. The 
line he gives to be deciphered is— 

meljykwllemnrcauxlsvadlbxpfhomqckeruiekyrythrdaylaq 
ixokpfgo. 
But the difficulty of making the smaller alphabet 
distinct in writing would seem to recommend capital 
letters: it will be less liable to mistake. 

MELJYK WLLCMNERCAUXLSVADLEXPFHOMQCKERUIEKYRVT 
HRDAYLAQIXOKPFGO. 


We have only to add, that the author has furnished 
us with his name and address, with references which 
seem to make his good faith unquestionable. 


AN HONEST VALENTINE. 
(RETURNED FROM THE DEAD-LETTER OFFICE.) 
Tuawk you for your kindness, 
fair and wise 


Love is famed for blindness, 
Lovers—hem! for lies. 
Courtship’s mighty pretty, 
Wedlock a grand sight ! — 
Should I—from the city, 
A plain man, ma’am—-vrite, 
Ere we spouse-and-wive it, 
Just one honest line, 
Would you e’er forgive it, 
Pretty Valentine? 


Honey-moon quite over, 
If I less should scan 
You with eye of lover 
Than of mortal man? 
Seeing my fair charmer 
Curled up spire on spire 
All in paper-armour 
By the parlour-fire : 
Gown that wants a stitch in, 
Hid by apron fine— 
Scolding in the kitchen— 
Oh, fie! Valentine. 


Should I come home surly, 
Vexed with Fortune's frown: 
Find a hurly-burly, 
House turned upside down, 
Servants all a-snarl, or 
Loitering on the stair, 
Breakfast still in parlour, 
Dinner—anywhere. 
Shall I to my bacon, 
Meekly fall and dine? 
No, or I’m mistaken 
Much—my Valentine. 


What if we should quarrel ? 
Bless you, all folks do! 
Will you take the war ill, 
Yet half like it too ? 
When I storm and wrangle, 
Obstinate, absurd, 
Will you sit and jangle 
For the latest word ; 
Or, while poor Love, crying, 
U tip-toe stands, 
plumed for flying— 
Will you laugh, shake hands, 
And, the truth beholding, 
With a kiss divine 
Stop my rough mouth’s scolding, 
Gentle Valentine? 


If, as times grow harder, 
We find lack of —— , 
Little in the larder, 
Less upon the shelf ; 
Will you, never tearful, 
Make your old gowns do, 
Mend my stockings, cheerful, 
And pay visits few; 
Crave nor gift nor donor, 
Old times ne’er regret, 
Seek no friend save Honour, 
Dread no foe save Debt, 
Meet ill-fortune steady 
Heart to heart with mine, 
Like a gallant lady— 
Will you, Valentine? 


Then, whatever weather 
Come—or shine, or shade, 

Let’s set out together, 
Ne’er a whit afraid. 

Age is not alarming ; 
I shall find, I ween, 

You at sixty charming 
As at sweet sixteen ; 

Let’s pray, nothing loath, dear, 
That our funeral may 

Make one date serve both, dear, 
As our marriage-day. 

Clasp hands ! joy or sorrow ; 
Thou art mine—I thine : 

And we’ll wed to-morrow, 
Dearest Valentine ! 


THE GRAVE OF FRANKLIN. 
Great and wide-spread as is the name of the ‘printer- 
philosopher,’ and proud as the people of Philadelphia are 


hundred of the present generation of Philadelphia have 
ever seen his tomb. Thousands pass daily within a few 


of it, unable to obtain a glimpse of the grave. 


known, the spot is marked by a slab of marble, which is 
almost level with the earth, and which bears the simple 
inscription—‘ Benjamin AND Dezoran Franxuy.’” If the 


was erected in its stead, every passer-by would be afforded 
gratification now very difficult to obtain. In a Philadelphia 
newspaper, published in December 1774, we find the 
following notice of the death of Mrs Franklin:—‘ On 
Monday the 19th inst., died, at an advanced age, Mrs 
Deborah Franklin, wife of Dr Benjamin Franklin; and on 
the Thursday following, her remains were interred in the 
Christ Church burying-ground.’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


MANKIND NOT SO BAD AFTER ALL. 

It is a curious thing that the man, in all England, whose 
duty it is to know most about crime, has been heard to say, 
that he finds more and more to excuse in men, and thinks 
better of human nature, even after tracking it through its 
most perverse and intolerable courses. ... . It is the 


fellow-men. .... Misanthropical people have, in most 
eases, been made misanthropes by hoping too much. But 
go on, thinking the best you can of mankind, working the 
most you can for them, never scolding them because they 
will not be wise your way ; and, even then, being sure that, 
think as gently and as lovingly as you can, you have dealt 
but a scant measure of tolerance to your fellow-man.— 
Arthur Helps in Fraser's Magazine, Feb. 1856. 
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of their illustrious townsman, we doubt much if one in a | 


feet of the spot where his ashes and those of his wife | 
repose, without being conscious of the fact, or, if aware | 
The bones |, 
of the lightning-tamer lie within a very short distance | 
of Arch Street, in the north-east corner of Christ Church | 
grave-yard, at Fifth and Arch Streets. As is generally | 


wall at this point was removed, and a neat iron railing | 


man who has seen nothing of life who is intolerant of his | 


